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The legal status of public servants in France has remained un- 
changed since the Napoleonic era ; even to-day the ruling principle 
48 the absolute authority of the executive. Such a position, though 
it. has its historical explanation, is an obvious anachronism in view 
of the profound changes which have occurred in the constitutional, 
political, and social condition of France in the last century. 

Reasons for denying trade union rights to public servants have 
been sought in the nature of the legal bond between the government 
and its employees, but critical examination shows such arguments 
to be unsound. Notwithstanding the legal situation, public servants 
have in fact begun to organise for the defence of their interests, and these 
associations have in effect received official recognition through the 
éncluston of their representatives in councils and committees sel wp 
by recent Governments. For the very maintenance of the prestige of 
law it seems desirable to harmonise the legal status of public servants 
with the actual facts of the situation. 

Among recent proposals for reform, the ‘‘ granted charter”’ of the 
Millerand Bill no longer meets the case, while the scheme for direct 
management of the public services by those employed in them is not 
smmediately feasible. A solution may be found, however, in a sys- 
tem by which public servants are admitted to co-operation with the 
government in the management of the services, provided the necessary 
precautions are observed. 


| ard May an international congress! of government servants was 
heldin Paris, resulting inthe creation of an International Confed- 
eration of Public Officials, yet it does not appear that this important 
event has received the public attention which it merits. Some 





* The following countries were represented at the congress ; Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Roumania, and Sweden. 


l 
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journals, such as the Temps and the Ere nouvelle, it is true, recog- 
nised its significance, but others, like the Lanterne, declared that 
the movement could not be taken seriously since it as yet represents 
only an insignificant minority. 

This unqualified statement is contradicted, however, at any rate 
for France, by the figures produced at the Congress. The National 
Federation of Public Servants’ Unions! (Fédération nationale des 
syndicats de fonctionnaires) claimed a membership of nearly 190,000 
out of a total of 240,000-250,000 officials — a figure arrived at by 
subtracting from the total of 390,000 officials properly so called 
(excluding wage-earning and salaried employees in state industrial 
undertakings) the 150,000 postal workers, who have their own 
unions affiliated to another International*. 

Whatever view is taken of these facts, it cannot seriously be 
disputed that the very holding of the Congress, the creation of 
an International, and the membership mentioned above together 
represent social and political factors of exceptional significance, and 
evidence a movement of wide scope among public servants. 

The causes of this movement and the practical conclusions to 
be drawn demand careful examination, and the following pages 
will therefore be devoted to consideration of four main points : 

(1) the precise position in law of French public servants at the 
present day and its historical origins ; 

(2) the extent to which this position is consistent with : (a) 
the democratic constitution of the French Republic ; (6) the en- 
larged function of the modern state ; (c) the de facto enjoyment of 
the right of combination by public servants ; (d) the constant and 
profound changes in economic and social life ; 

(3) the true legal nature of the bond between the government 
and the public servants ; 





2 The term fonctionnaire public in France has a wider significance than ‘ civil 
servant ’ or even ‘ public official ’ in English. It covers not only the staff of all 
grades in the administrative departments of the central government, but also 
all members of the diplomatic and colonial services ; judges, magistrates, and all 
agents of the justiciary, including the police : prefects, mayors, and the staff of 
local government authorities ; all teachers in public educational institutions, from 
the elementary school to the university ; and officers and other ranks of the army 
and navy (fonctionnaires militaires) who voluntarily remain with the forces after 
completing their period of compulsory service. 

The broad term ‘ public servant ’ is therefore used throughout this article to 
translate fonctionnaire. 

* The German General Union of Officials (Allgemeiner Deutscher Beamtenbund) 
claims a membership of 150,000. The German Officials’ Union (Deutscher Beam- 
senbund), not affiliated to the International, is credited with 600,000 even by ite 
rival, while the Christian union has from 50,000 to 80,000 members. 
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(4) modifications in the present situation which are desirable 
in order to harmonise the specific duties of public servants with 
their professional and civic rights. 


HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT OF THE POSITION 


‘“* The legal position of French public servants’, as was stated 
recently by the secretary of the National Federation of Public 
Servants’ Unions, ‘‘is not fixed by any single legislative enactment'.” 
In that they are no better off than their colleagues in most other 
countries. 

Apart from certain special classes of public servants — compara- 
tively few in number — whose position is explicitly regulated by 
special law, the rules for recruiting, remuneration, promotion, 
transfer, retirement, or discharge of government employees as a 
whole are still determined, now as before, by the regulations which 
each Minister issues in complete liberty, limited only by the finan- 
cial supplies voted for his department by Parliament. 

Doubtless the vast majority of the public servants whose posi- 
tion is thus governed by Decree have the right to take legal pro- 
ceedings if the rules and guarantees laid down in these Decrees are 
not respected, but this right is practically inoperative, as the author- 
ity which makes the regulations protecting the interests of its 
servants can at any time modify them if it finds them inconvenient. 

For example, the Council of State on 18 March 1904 issued an 
Order cancelling irregular appointments to the inspectorate of 
children in receipt of relief. On 7 May, however, the Minister of 
the Interior issued a Decree permitting such appointments, and 
consequently making it possible to legalise them ex post facto. 
Thus even to-day practically the whole of the public services are 
governed by the principle of absolute authority, the good pleasure 
of the supreme executive. 

This position is an obvious anachronism, in view of the funda- 
mental changes which have occurred during the last half-century 
in the constitutional, political, and social system of France. It 
is natural, therefore, to seek its historical origins. 

. In an impressive lecture given at the “‘ Social Week” at Strasburg 
Mr. César Chabrun showed in striking fashion that this authoritarian 
administrative tradition is directly descended from the Roman 





1 See Laurent : “ La Situation juridique des fonctionnaires "’, in La Tribune 
du Fonctionnaire, 23 May 1925. 
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imperium, through the feudal sovereignty of the Middle Ages and 
the absolute power of Louis XIV, which Napoleon took over intact 
for his own purposes’. Lest the present article should be over- 
burdened with historical discussion, the reader is referred to this 
authoritative exposition, and it need only be repeated here that the 
Napoleonic administration which still survives in France “ corre- 
sponds to the conception of a monarchical state and practically 
ignores modern progress ”’. 

Repeated attempts have been made for nearly a century to effect 
the most urgent reforms, but they have always failed?. 

The earliest protests against arbitrary government action and 
the intolerable intrusion of politics in administration date from the 
July Monarchy. They were associated with the most illustrious 
parliamentary figures of the period, such as de Tocqueville, St. Marc 
Girardin, and Dufaure, but had no result. 

The Republic of 1848 placed administrative reorganisation at 
the head of its proposed reforms, but the Constituant Assembly 
dissolved without having passed a law to secure it. The Legislative 
Assembly, after much discussion and three full debates, succeeded 
in passing a single clause which became the Act of 5 July 1858 : 


In the year following the adoption of this Act, public administrative 
regulations shall lay down the conditions of admission and promotion 
in all public services where these conditions are not already fixed by 


law. 


This deplorable fiasco meant a humiliating surrender of the legis- 
lature to the executive. This extraordinary measure was never 
even enforced, and the system of piecemeal Decrees issued at the 
caprice of Ministers remained the rule. 

However, after eighteen years’ return to imperial traditions 
and practices ‘‘ one of the first acts of the National Assembly of 
1871 was to take up this question again’. A “ commission for 
the reform of the administrative services ” was set up, on the pro- 
posal of Mr. Etienne Lamy, to consider possible changes in the 
organisation of the great administrative departments. Its de- 
liberations resulted in a Bill on “ the organisation of public admin- 
istrative offices and the position of their employees ”’. 

The main feature of the Bill was the creation at the head of 





2 See Cuasprun : *‘ La Réforme des services publics "’, in Compte rendu de la 


Semaine sociale de Strasbourg, 1922. 
2 €f. the fundamental work of G. Demarrriat : Le ‘statut des fonctionnatres, 


pp. 53 et seq. Collection de la Grande Revue, 1909. 
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each department, attached to the Minister, of an administrative 
council with very wide powers. It was to draw up a list of candi- 
dates for admission to the public services, and the Minister could 
only appoint candidates appearing on this list. The council had 
to be consulted on promotions and it inflicted minor penalties. 
The Minister could not change the organisation of his department 
in any way without consulting the council, which was to report 
annually on the faithful observance of the Act directly to the Com- 
mittee on the Administrative Services and the Budget Committee. 

This would undoubtedly have been a most interesting experi- 
ment in administration by committee and in protecting the public 
services from arbitrary action. But the Bill was not passed. 

The same fate befell all private Bills ‘subsequently introduced, 
whether by Mr. Marcel Barthe, Mr. de Lasteyrie the elder, the Abbé 
Lemire, or Mr. Ferdinand Buisson. 

Government Bills fared no better. On 11 March 1907 the 
Government decided, for the first time, to bring in a Bill dealing 
with public servants, but it only referred to associations of such 
officials, which were multiplying rapidly at this time. 

The Committee on general administration of the Chamber 
of Deputies was not satisfied with this Bill and asked for further 
measures. After long discussion with the Ministers concerned it 
produced two Bills, one on associations of public servants, the other 
on the status of public servants. The first was introduced by 
Mr. Jeanneney', the second by Mr. Chaigne?®. 

The Bill on associations allowed the formation of organisations 
of all civil servants without distinction under either the Act of 
1901 or that of 1884, on three conditions : (1) every association 
of public servants was required to make a declaration; (2) these 
associations were not allowed to have any political objects ; (3) mem- 
bership of such associations or federations thereof must be con- 
fined to public servants only. 

The Bill on the status of public servants dealt with all matters 
affecting the administrative career of the public servant. It created 
an administrative council in each government department, half 
of the members being appointed ex officio, the other half elected. 
The council was explicitly given the right to be consulted on all 
measures affecting the public services. 

The Government considered these Bills too far-reaching, and 





» Rapport du 11 juillet 1907; 9me législature, No. 1213. 
* Rapport du 2 avril 1907, Qme législature, No. 2450. 
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on 29 May 1909 it introduced a new general Bill, which made no 
mention of administrative councils and created a special type of 
organisation for public setvants, based on the provisions of the 
Act of 1901 and that of 1884 combined. 

On 12 July 1911 Mr. Maginot proposed a compromise, but this 
was not discussed'. Yet ten years later this text was reintroduced 
almost verbatim by Mr. Millerand’s Government on 1 June 1920?. 
This Bill, being the most recent in date, will be further considered 
in the section on the various reforms now proposed. The chief 
point to be remembered here is that these successive parliamentary 
failures have meant that to-day the legal positton of public servants 
is exactly the same as it was in 1850. 


MopERN PROGRESS IN OTHER SPHERES 


In the circumstances it may well be asked whether the legal 
position of public servants, as indicated above, is consistent with 
constitutional, political, and social conditions in France to-day. 

An answer to this question demands an objective description 
of the profound changes which have taken place in all these spheres. 
The application of democratic principles has transformed civic 
life. The constant growth of the economic powers and duties of the 
state has profoundly altered the very conception of its functions. 
The practical achievement and active exercise of the right of 
combination by public servants have greatly modified their attitude 
to their duties and their manner of discharging them. Finally. 
general economic and social progress has been deeply affected by 
the fact that an ever-increasing number of occupations — in them- 
selves by no means administrative in character — are tending to 
become functional, i.e. indispensable in practice for the regular 
functioning of the collective organism. 


Public Functions of the Citizen in a Democratic State 


The first disparity is to be found in the fixity of the position 
of public servants as compared with the complete transformation 
which has been wrought in the function of the citizen as such. 





1 [Ome législature, No. 1214. 
2 [2Qme législature, No. 966. 
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What then is the function of the citizen in a democracy and 
what are its consequences in relation to public servants? As 
Chabrun said at Strasburg : 


We live in a state of liberty, i.e. the acts of the citizen are no longer 
ee by @ sovereign power but are the expression of his own indepen- 
ent will. Practically all the acts of what is generally called private life 
react on our fellows and, since these acts are a manifestation, in greater 
or less degree, of our physical or intellectual power, they place other men 
in direct or indirect subjection to us.... This means that each of us wields 
a certain part of the public authority and that in consequence we must 
use it not for selfish ends but for the general good. . . . 

It follows from this, then, that ile nate. i.e. the state, re#ides 
in each of its active citizens. The state is thus constituted by the aggre- 
gate of acts of public authority, i.e. the commands of one man to another, 
performed by every citizen. In a monarchical state the sovereign com- 
mands all functional acts (ministeria), and the subject, whose initiative 
is non-existent or restricted, does nothing but obey his monarch as a 
slave obeys his master.... In a democracy, on the other hand, public 
authority is distributed over the whole nation. Thereisino dne whoorders 
the citizen to perferm the acts of national life; he performs them sponta- 
neously, and this is meant by a state of liberty. But he also performs 
them on his own responsibility. . .. 

How is this public authority organised and co-ordinated in a democra- 
cy ? The social body, being an organised entity, spontaneously creates 
a graded structure and co-ordinating agency which is known as the 
government. 

The duty of the government is to facilitate the performance by the 
citizens of their acts of public authority, and at the same time to prevent 
any citizen from abusing his power to the detriment of others by a 
misuse of his independence. The action of the citizen should tend to 
the general good, and the government must see that it does so tend... . 

After the foregoing analysis it appears superfluous to insist at length 
on the discordance between the public services as they exist in France 
and the true nature of a democratic state. Our officials are still servants 
of the king, or rather of the emperor, the factitiouseffigy of the tradition- 
al monarch. Created by the empire, they await life and impetus from 
a centre which once dominated the nation but has now ceased to exist. 
How then can they be true servants of the state when they have lost 
touch with it ? 

In the nation of to-day public servants should be intermediaries 
between the government and the state. They transmit co-ordinating 
rules from the leaders, whom the nation has voluntarily chosen, and pro- 
vide these leaders with the necessary elements of decisions from the 
knowledge which they should possess of the nation’s needs. In fact, 
thev serve not the government but the statel. 


This might be even more accurately defined as the general 
interest, the common weal. 

The state itself has thus changed considerably in the last half- 
century, and its functions in the economic and social sphere have 





' C. CHABRUN : op. cit., pp. 344 et seq. 
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become almost wider than in the political sphere strictly so called. 
This, too, must inevitably re-act on the relations between the state 
and its servants. 


Changes in the Function of the Modern State 


The modern idea of the state has gone far beyond the traditional 
conception which seemed to limit the specific prerogatives of the 
executive to the maintenance of order and national security, the 
command of the armed forces by land and sea, and the control of 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers. To this transformation, 
so vast as to seem almost miraculous if one compares 1825 and 
1925, the most diverse factors have contributed : scientific inven- 
tions, progress of the pacific order — material, technical. social 
and intellectual — colonial expansion, even catastrophes such as’ 


war. 

Among the multitude of other changes of all kinds there should 
at least be mentioned the enormous efforts for the spread of educa- 
tion in all grades ; the extension of communications and transport— 
railways, shipping, posts, telegraphs, telephones, wireless, aviation 
(whether the state conducts or merely controls these services) ; the 
multiplication and complexity of financial control, monopolies 


and fiscal services ; the gradual emergence, in response to the social 
conscience, of the obligation on the legislature and executive to 
act as guardians for the community, and the consequent growth 
of institutions for mutual aid or relief and of labour legislation. 


Faced with the obvious expansion of collective needs, the state has 
increasingly become the business manager of the community. This has 
led it in many spheres to become itself a manufacturer and merchant. 
Mr. Favareilles, who has published a book full of penetrating comment 
on our administrative organisation’, observes that according to the last 
pre-war budget of 1914 the state was engaged in no less than 23 trades. 
Since then what a vast expansion there has been in what is called public 
enterprise ! The war, with its vast scope and long duration, immeasur- 
ably extended the grip of the state, as de Tocqueville prophesied?, 
not only on individuals but on all the economic activity of the country. 


* The crisis is past. Economic and political power are once 
more distinct, but the state has not yet entirely given up ’’ — nor 


willit be able to for long enough in some cases — “‘ certain services 
which it had to take over for the duration of the war ” or which 





1 FAVAREILLES : Réforme administrative. 

* De TocquEvitLE : La démocratie en Amérique, Vol. III, p. 452. 

° This and all subsequent quotations to which no separate reference is given 
are taken from the lecture by Mr. Dutuort : “‘ Comment adapter I’Etat a ses fonc- 
tions économiques "’, in Compte-rendude la Semaine sociale de Strasbourg, 1922. 
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it had to create de novo afterwards, like the departments 
for pensions and the devastated areas. And even when it has 
relaxed its control, it has had in many instances to retain the right 
of supervision. 

It is clear that the state can no longer discharge such wide and 
complex functions through the machinery of a rigidly graded organ- 
isation worked solely by rules of strict unreasoning discipline, as in 
the days when this machinery was in effect simply transmission 
gear for the delegated and irresponsible execution of acts of public 
authority. 

The varied and highly specialised workers needed for such diverse 
purposes cannot be bound to the same mechanical routine as*a 
police constable effecting an arrest or an embassy attaché delivering 
« diplomatic note. These workers have gradually come to realise — 
with growing rapidity and force of recent years, thanks to their 
professional organisations — the individual and collective rights for 
which they are justified in demanding protection in return for 
the services, often very commonplace and having no relation to 
sovereignty, which they undertake to render. This is a new side of 
the problem which in every respect merits careful examination. 


Consequences of Trade Unionism among Public Servants 


Freedom of association is fundamental to democracy, but in 
practice a long period often elapses between proclamation of the 
principle and its effective application. This is what occurred in 
the Third Republic; not until 1884 was this essential liberty made 
a legal right, and then only for industrial associations of employers 
or of workers. 

From this moment the legality of permanent combinations 
among public servants became a problem. It was all the more 
thorny because, while coalition — i.e. temporary combination 
ceased to be illegal for ordinary workers after 1864, it was still 
strictly forbidden to public servants, on pain of severe penalties, 
by sections 123 et seg. of the PenalCode. In actual fact, however. 
there were already certain organisations of public servants in the 
form of friendly societies. 

There were two problems then to be faced. How far could 
public servants be permitted to claim for their associations the legal 
status of trade unions ? And was it politically sound to grant this 
status ? It is impossible here to enter into all the ramifications 
of this controversial question, but the essential points of fact and 
law may be briefly noted. 
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Immediately the new Act became law the courts absolutely 
refused to admit that public servants could form trade unions. 
Though the wording of the Act was elastic, it was given a restrictive 
interpretation. 

On 22 March 1894, however, the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a resolution of interpretation regarding employees on the railways 
owned by the state ; the right of combination (i.e. to form trade 
anions) was theweafter granted in theory and in legal praetice to 
wage-earfiing and salaried employees in industrial undertakings 
owned by the central government, the Departments, and the 
communes, as their actual position was so like that of similar 
workers in private employment that the right to form trade unions 
could not be refused them. 

Then came the Act of 1 July 1901, which extended the right 
of association to all classes of citizens, though it left untouched 
the special provisions of the 1884 Act on industrial associations. 

Public servants were recognised as entitled to the benefits of 
the Act by the administration, by jurists, and by the practice of 
the Council of State, but the Court of Cassation continued to deny 
the right of public servants to form trade unions, and also refused 
them the benefit of the Act of 1901, as not applicable to professional 
associations’. 

While theoretical discussion was prolonged indefinitely, the 
persons directly concerned, who since 1903-1904 had made extensive 
use of the right of association, laid vigorous claims to the benefit 
of the 1884 Act. They maintained — reasonably enough — that 
if they were granted the right of association they should be granted 
it in their professional capacity with all the prerogatives and priv- 
vileges thereby entailed. 

When the legal status of industrial associations was revised 
in 1919-1920, the question of the trade union rights of public 
servants was again raised in Parliament. Everyone admitted the 
principle for certain of them, but the difficulty was to agree on the 
classes to which this right should be refused. The Chamber of 
Deputies by large majorities always adopted a wide interpretation of 
the principle, but the Senate would only accept a very restrictive one. 

To avoid delay in the enactment of measures on which agreement 
was secured, the compromise regarding public servants was deferred 
for a special Bill, and the Act of 21 March 1920 was passed without 
any final solution having been found. 





' It has always maintained this standpoint. Cf., for example, Cassation, arré’ 
du 15 juin 1923 (all divisions of the Court sitting jointly). 
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Discussion has therefore continued. Both the administration 
and the courts will probably continue to hold that the actual 
position in law is unchanged, so long as the promised special Act 
has not been passed. On the other hand, recent Governments 
have all declared that they would place no obstagle in the way 
of trade unionism among public servants. Among theorists Dean 
Berthélémy — standing almost alone, it is true, but using very 
sound arguments for those who refused to consider law as a system 
totally dissociated from life — holds that the Act of 21 March 1920, 
by granting the right te form trade unions to members of the 
liberal professions, has ipso facto and necessarily extended this 
right to all public servants who can be placed in the same class as 
members of these professions. He concludes that the literal wording 
of section 9 ‘‘ cannot stand against logic and acquired rights’. ”’ 

It is amazing that such heated discussions ¢an be carrted on 
as they are, for in effect nearly all those who refuse public servants 
the right to form trade unions admit — with very few exceptions — 
that they are entitled to the ordinary right of association. While 
this refusal of trade union rights can be defended in strict law, 
under cover of existing enactments and their literal interpretation, 
it is becoming increasingly indefensible in political theory and social 
commonsense. 

What is open to dispute, and might undeniably give ground 
for hesitation, is the question whether it is compatible with good 
administration to allow public servants — and if so which of them 
— to exercise any kind of right of association, to organise for 
common discussion of their special interests and for the formulation 
of collective demands. 

It may be asked whether the right of association — any right 
of association, coalition, joint deliberation — should not be inexor- 
ably refused to certain public servants? — those who by the very 
nature of their services must be in constant and entire dependence 
on the representatives of the public authority who use them as 
auxiliaries and executants of their decisions (naval and military 





’ Bertutéitémy : Traité de droit administratif, p. 56, note 1. 9th edition. 

* The difficulty obviously is that some classes of public servants cannot 
reasonably claim the benefit of the right of association and have never dreamed 
of doing so. Mr. Maurras may amuse himself ( Gazette de France, Nov. 1925) by 
jeering at me over trade unions of prefectsand generals ; proof by the reductio ad 
absurdum does not hold. No one has ever claimed that the right of association 
should be granted without distinction to all classes of public servants. Here, as 
elsewhere, the exception proves the rule.”’ (J. Paut-Boncour : Les syndicats 
de fonctionnaires, p. 68. 1906). 
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officers, prefects and sub-prefects, colonial governors, members of 
the police and of the diplomatic service), and those at the other 
extreme who must be entirely independent both of the adminis- 
tration and of the influence of organisations (such as the magis- 
trates who have to settle disputes between individual citizens or 
between citizens and the government). 

Apart, however, from the very limited number of public servants 
whose right to any form of association may be questioned, it is 
impossible to understand the reasons for granting all other public 
servants the right of association under the Act of 1901 and not 
under that of 1884. It seems, on the contrary, that it would be 
more logical to apply the earlier Act to them, since after all, 
even if we say that the public services are occupations of a special 
kind, of public importance, yet they are none the less occupa- 
tions. The ‘grounds advanced for refusing public servants, not 
the right of association in general, but simply the right to form 
professional associations, collapse under critical examination. 

It has been said that if public servants were allowed to form 
trade unions like other workers this would involve giving them 
the right to strike, or at any rate inciting them to strike as a means 
of bringing pressure on their administrations. 

This argument is specious and the conclusion incorrect. In 
law freedom of association and collective and concerted |freedom 
of work are not necessarily connected. This is very clearly shown 
in the explanatory memorandum to the Chabrun-Berthod Bill of 
July last’, and public servants themselves are among the first to 
repudiate this supposed connection?. 

There is no doubt that public servants could be given the right 
to form professional associations without the right to strike. For 
some years past there have been many proposals for limiting and 
strictly regulating the right to strike in certain undertakings and 
for certain classes of workers who are not employed by the public 





1 « Tt is overlooked that the strike is not a right but a fact, which in-itself is 
not punishable under the Penal Code. When citizens leave their work they simply 
exercise their freedom. The offence punished under the Penal Code, formerly 
for all workers and still for certain public servants, is coalition or concerted agree- 
ment to cease work.... The right of coalition should therefore not be confused with 
the right of association. Whether ordinary workers are permanently organised 
or not, they can form alawful coalition which will lead to a strike. Whether the 
public servants covered by sections 123 et seg. of the Penal Code are organised or 
not, they can form an unlawful coalition which will interfere with the working 
of the public services. ”’ 

* Cf. in this connection WaroguieER : “ Notre droit syndical ”, in La Tribune 
dw fonctionnaire, 20 June 1925. 
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authorities and whose trade union rights no one has ever suggested 
restricting’. In actual fact the practice of association of the ordi- 
uary type and of periodical meetings, though not covered by the 
trade union label, gives those who wish to try it all the necessary 
facilities for concerted cessation of work and acts of collective 
violence. Here as elsewhere the label does not guarantee the 
contents of the bottle, as Mr. Poincaré said in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes*. 

Again, it has been claimed that if public servants were allowed 
to form trade unions this would encourage them to affiliate their 
unions to similar organisations of the national and international 
proletariat. 

This argument also does not stand. In law it is perfectly 
possible to allow public servants to form trade unions and forbid 
them to federate these unions with those of workers in private 
employment. In fact no one will prevent organisations of public 
servants, whatever their name or legal form, from getting into 
touch with organisations of ordinary workers if they share their 
views and aspirations. 

In the meantime, while time was wasted in hair-splitting, the 
unions of public servants steadily increased in numbers and member- 
ship. The great National Federation of Public Servants’ Unions 
recruited the imposing array of adherents whose numbers were 
given earlier*. In addition*, a large number of other organisations 
grew up, some independent, others affiliated to the General Con- 
federation of Labour (Confédération générale du travail, C.G.T.) or 
the General Confederation of United Labour (Con/édération générale 
du Travail unitaire, C.G.T.U.). Among these are : the two feder- 
ations of workers in the public services (C.G.T. and C.G.T.U.), 





1 Cf. especially the Bill drafted by the Labour Committee on “‘ the peaceful 
settlement of collective disputes” introduced by Mr. Lafarge (30 July 1920, 
12me législature, No. 1478), and even earlier the Waldeck-Rousseau-Millerand 
Bill (A. MizxeRranp, La gréve et Vorganisation ouvriére. Paris, Alcan). 

* «* The trade union in itself is no more a peril than the association is in itself 
a safeguard. Trade union and association are two vases into which are poured some- 
times the same liquid, sometimes different ones. The spirit of work, of wisdom, 
and of discipline may animate a trade union and be lacking in an association. * 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1920.) 

* The Federation comprises 90 Department federations and 57 corporate 
groups. Its congress in June 1925 was attended by about 595 delegates, the maxi- 
mum.number of delegates per organisation being 60, even for the National Teachers’ 
Union with its 75,000 members. 

* Mention may also be made in passing of the Federative Professional Union 
(Union fédérative professionnelle), of much less importance. I have deliberately 
ignored the organisations — some of them very large — of wage-earning and salaried 
employees in state industrial undertakings, such as arsenals, factories, etc. 
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the two federations of postal workers (C.G.T. and Communist), 
the National Teachers’ Union (affiliated both to the F.N.S.F. and 
to the C.G.T.) and the Federation of Secular Teachers (C.G.T.U.), 
and also the Federation of Police Officers — recently converted 
into a trade union, though it has remained independent — which 
includes practically all the Paris police force. 

To-day, then, the die is cast ; public servants have in fact won 
the right of association. The systematic and continuous use by 
public servants of trade union organisation, the holding of periodical 
congresses to deal with all questions directly or indirectly affecting 
their professional interests, the sustained pursuit of collective action 
directed consistently by permanent representatives — all these 
constitute a situation of fact from which it will be quite impossible 
to retreat. Moreover, this situation has been given the fullest official 
sanction by the inclusion of the trade union leaders in all the coun- 
cils, commissions, and committees recently set up where it is desired 
to have the opinion of workers in the public services voiced by 
their qualified representatives. 

In such circumstances the continued legal irregularity of 
organisations thus invested with authority daily more openly 
admitted and more formally recognised cannot but be regarded 
as extremely prejudicial to the prestige of law. It would seem 
mere elementary prudence to put an end to such an anomaly, 
especially in view of the increasingly arbitrary differences in 
treatment accorded to certain classes of workers, where the work 
of those attached to the so-called public services often seems of 
much less vital national importance than that of others employed 
in private undertakings. This, as will now be shown, is another 
of the contradictions which are being constantly accentuated by 
the rapid and profound changes in the economic life of town and 


country. 
Multiplication of Occupations Essential to the Life of the Community 


In the last three-quarters of a century conditions of life have 
changed profoundly, first in the great cities, then in the smaller 
towns, and finally in the country, owing to scientific discovery, 
industrial development, and the division of labour. As a result 
there are some industries, either worked under a state concession, 
or in effect monopolised, or simply more highly concentrated than 
in the past, where a stoppage of any duration would gravely 
compromise the activity of the community, economic and social 
relations, and in the long run the very life of the citizens. 
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The life of the community to-day is made up of specialisation, 
interdependence, and in no small measure of communism — not 
primitive but ultra-civilised. It would be much more severely 
paralysed by interruption in the vital economic services than by 
the temporary absence of police, the closing of tobacco shops’, 
registration offices, or even courts and schools. 

Yet the industries which supply the primary needs of the 
community are as a rule not government services. Although the 
water supply and sometimes public transport and gas are managed 
by the municipalities or Departments, most of the other essential 
services are either worked under a state concession — like railways, 
the most important of all — or are entirely in private hands, like 
the bakeries. 

Consequently, in spite of the obvious and growing public 
importance of these industries, the workers employed in them are 
still on exactly the same footing as other workers in industry, 
trade, or the liberal professions, so far as civic and occupational 
rights are concerned. Some of them, it is true, such as the employees 
of the great railway companies, enjoy most of the privileges — 
family allowances, residence bonuses, holidays with pay, pensions, 
etc. — which are generally considered the exclusive perquisites 
of public servants, but they are none the less regarded as ordinary 
wage earners. 

It seems, therefore, that the restrictions on the civic and 
industrial rights of some employees of the state, whose daily work 
— for many of them at any rate — seems of absolutely the same 
kind as that of their comrades in private employment, cannot 
really be justified, in law or logic, by the nature of the services 
which they perform. 

Possibly, however, this justification is to be found in the nature 
of the legal bond between public servants and the government. This 
problem of essential theoretical importance will now be discussed. 


NATURE OF THE BOND BETWEEN PuBLIC SERVANTS 
AND THE GOVERNMENT® 


There are two extremes in the conception of the true legal nature 
of the bond between public servants and the government. Some 





1 A government monopoly in France. 

* I have no intention of dealing with this problem in full from the theoretical 
point of view or of discussing all the hypotheses put forward, notably in Germany 
and Italy, where the subject has been studied much more deeply than in France. 
I wish simply to indicate the chief conceptions advanced in France. 
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hold that it is a bond of public law derived from state sovereignty 
and having absolutely nothing in common with a contract. At 
the opposite extreme are those who affirm that this bond consists 
essentially in an exchange of consent, which is therefore a contract, 
differing in no way from ordinary private contracts. 

The most forcible and unqualified denial of the contractual 
theory has been put forward by Professor Hauriou.! 


The recruiting of civil servants, like that of military servants, is 
based on agreed requisition and appropriation.... The contractual 
theory is false. In the act of recruiting public servants there is no 
trace of the form or content of a contract. 


Mr. Hauriou supports his statement on four grounds. On the 
one hand there is, in this operation of recruiting, no determination 
of the subject of the contract, no exchange of consent, and no 
contractual law between the parties through individual determin- 
ation of the conditions of engagement. On the other hand, “ the 
fact that the administration in exceptional cases uses the procedure 
of contract in recruiting certain employees only throws into 
sharper relief the non-contractual position of ordinary public 
servants ”’. 

I feel bound to state, though with some diffidence, that none 
of the arguments brought forward by the learned Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Toulouse seem to me pertinent and that his 
definition of the legal nature of the recruiting of public servants 
appears self-contradictory. I entirely fail to understand the term 
“‘ agreed requisition’. A requisition is an act of sovereignty 
which is in no way conditional on any acquiescence. 

The citizen who is requisitioned must submit volens nolens. This 
is the position of the fit man compelled to do military service, 
of the landowner — until quite recently —- who was compelled 
to make payments in kind to the commune, and again of the indi- 
vidual who has to comply with requisitions of premises or goods 
in so far as these are authorised by law or by exceptional circum- 
stances. But [repeat that requisition, a unilateral act of sovereignty, 
of public authority in its most forcible manifestation, has nothing 
to do with acquiescence or consent. If it were conditional on such 
consent it would be a voluntary agreement, an exchange of consent, 
and therefore a contract. In fact the very term ‘“‘ agreed requis- 
ition ’’ appears to me incorrect in law and contradictory in logic. 





1 Haurtou : Précis de droit administratif et de droit public, pp. 670 et seg. Oth 
edition, 1919. 
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‘On the other hand, the entry of the public servant into an 
administrative career presents all the conditions necessary to a 
fully valid contract. 

In the first place, there is a determined subject. No one could 
imagine that a public servant would enter a government office — 
after having made application, prepared for it, and usually passed 
a number of competitive examinations — without knowing to 
what he was binding himself, what kind of work he would have 
to do, and the general conditions in which he would do it. No 
worker in industry, commerce, or the liberal professions is more 
exactly informed when he is engaged. 

In the second place, there is exchange of consent. The govern- 
ment requires candidates for engagement to undergo a medical 
examination, competitive examinations, and periods of probation, 
while the public servant who has applied for engagement accepts 
his appointment. 

His engagement is so entirely free that he can break it when- 
ever he wishes. A public servant can always resign, except in the 
case of concerted and collective resignation which may be treated 
as a conspiracy in subversion of public order |(section 126 of the 
Penal Code). Yet can one imagine a military or naval conscript, 
a man liable to corvée, or a requisitioned man, proposing to escape 
from his position by resignation ? 

In a sense there is no individual contractual law between the 
public servant and the public office, since “ it is prohibited for 
a public servant on the staff of a regular public office to secure 
for himself a peculiar position by special clauses, and no exception 
to the provisions of the laws and regulations is permitted ”. But 
the position is no different in the everyday engagement of workers 
in the great industries, who by the mere fact of entering the factory 
are deemed to be subject to the general law of the undertaking 
and to the workshop regulations, which cannot be adapted to 
individual cases. The contract of the public servant is a contract 
of adherence, like many others. 

It is true, again, that the government uses the procedure of 
contract in recruiting certain employees — the particular case 
being that of non-commissioned officers and privates who voluntarily 
remain with the colours beyond the limits of their compulsory 
service — but the object of this is not to emphasise the exceptional 
position, as compared with other public servants, of these men — 
hitherto soldiers by compulsion, now military servants by consent — 
but simply and solely to distinguish their new position, common 
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also to civil servants, of agents bound to the government by a 
contract, from their former position of citizens enrolled by state 
authority for compulsory service. 

The theory of agreed requisition of civil servants cannot, I 
believe, withstand any close criticism of its contradictory theses. 
In my opinion the operation of recruiting public servants is beyond 
the shadow of a doubt based on contract. 

But there is the further question whether the fact that the 
legal basis of public service is a contract implies that this is an 
ordinary contract with no special features, similar in all its conse- 
quences to an everyday private contract. It may be asked whether 
this implies admitting the claims of those who wrote to Mr. Clemen- 
ceau, President of the Council, in 1907 as follows : 


For us the idea of contract excludes that of government. We are 
not delegates of the central authority, agents of repressive police power, 
but workers, ordinary producers, and we wish to be treated as such’. 


Some distinctions at least must be drawn. Mr. Demartial 
points out forcibly that in the majority of cases such a position 
is contrary to the nature of things and to the interests involved. 


To serve the state, i.e. the interests of all, and to serve an employer, 
i.e. the private interest of another man, are not and should not be the 
same thing. Employee and employer have equal rights, the opposing 
interests are those of two individuals. ... But the public servant 
and the state have not equal rights, since the opposing interests are not 
those of two individuals, but those of an individual and of the community. 
The public servant is associated with the work of government, i.e. a 
work of superior necessity, and has no right to dissociate himself from it. 
As eae Constitution of 1793 said, “‘ public functions should be considered 
as duties ””*. 


For certain functions more particularly, the striking formula 
of Mr. Waroquier, a public servant and a trade unionist, may be 
quoted’: ‘“ The delegated authority cannot rebel against the 
delegating authority. ” 

Nevertheless some way out of the problem must be found. In 
my opinion — and in this I intentionally disagree with Mr. Demar- 
tial — the great extension and infinite complexity of the functions 
assumed by the state in the collective life of to-day make some 





1 Address of the Central Committee for the Defence of Trade Union Rights, 
22 March 1907. 

® DEMARTIAL : op. cit. 

© WaROQUIER : op. cit. 
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distinction essential. Everything points to the adoption — with 
the necessary corrections and addition of detail — of the distinction 
which thirty years ago seemed absolutely pertinent, legal, and 
reasonable to the best minds in the schools and in Parliament. The 
objections since raised seem to be due only to an unconscious desire 
to find something new and to criticise proposals put forward earlier. 

A distinction must be drawn between the very different prerog- 
atives of the state, between its acts of sovereignty and its under- 
takings of mere public utility, between its demonstrations of public 
authority and its acts of economic administration. But at the 
same time the distinction must not be left vague ; a definite line 
of demarcation must be drawn between the two classes of function, 
without reference to standards of minor importance. 

On the one side — a fairly small class — are the essential, 
incommunicable, and inalienable rights which are the expression 
of sovereignty in every repository of supreme political power, 
from the primitive tribal chief to the absolute monarch of vast 
empires and the constitutional representatives of the most demo- 
cratic republic. These are the power of war and peace, of internal 
police, and of justice; in short, the sword and the scales, the 
symbolic and traditional appanages of sovereignty. 

On the other side is everything else, everything of which the 
state has taken charge for the benefit of the general community, 
in so far as it was better able to manage them than subordinate 
bodies, regional or local authorities, associations, or individuals : 
education, art, public works, control of trade and industry, agricul- 
tural progress, public health, welfare, insurance, and relief insti- 
tutions, etc., to which may be added the technical departments of 
public accounts, receipts, and expenditure. 

The staff for all these services, those of public authority and 
of simple administration alike, are recruited as described above, 
and the state should deal with them on the legal basis of contract. 

Obviously, however, the nature of the contract will vary 
according to circumstances. When the contract is concluded by 
the state as supreme authority — involving collaboration in 
essential acts of sovereignty, and not merely drafting some trifling 
report — this will involve all the circumstances inherent in the 
nature of the work required. An official to whom is delegated some 
share of sovereignty can obviously use it only within strict limits 
and for the precise purpose for which it was intended. He must 
be constantly and entirely under the control of the authority 
on which he is dependent. He is required therefore to observe 
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strict discipline and absolute obedience towards that authority, 
and if he does not give complete satisfaction in the discharge of 
his duties he is liable to recall at pleasure without explanation or 
defence. 

As is universally admitted, this is the position of prefects, 
colonial governors, and diplomatic officials, officials of the Public 
Prosecutor, and government commissioners. For other agents of 
state authority this total subjection is expressly stipulated by law. 
In some cases, as for example with army officers, the law mitigates 
the effect of this by distinguishing between the duties and the 
rank. An officer can at any moment be recalled from his duties, 
but he retains the honourable distinction of his rank. 

How then are these special contracts and conditions to be 
described ? They may be called contracts of public authority, 
public law, or public service ; the name is unimportant, but their 
consequences must be defined solely with a view to the public 
good. Legal forms are made to be adapted to the needs of life. 

As for other public servants, who are not — or not primarily — 
agents of state power, auxiliaries of sovereignty, but simply 
employees of the state as administrator, manager and employer, 
their contract with the government should be regarded in much 
the same light as an ordinary contract of employment. Certainly 
this contract should be governed by the consideration that, although 
signed not by the state as sovereign but by the state as administrator 
and employer, its object is not to reconcile individual interests 
but first and foremost to serve the general interests of the com- 
munity. Given that the general good is thus made the primary and 
unchangeable object, there seems no reason why the conditions 
accorded to public servants entering an administrative service 
should not be adapted as far as possible to the demands of — 
and the moral and material needs of the worker. 

It cannot be denied that the working of a great administrative 
service, like that of a great factory, does not admit of individual 
differences in contracts of engagement. But at the same time there 
should be no obstacle to replacing the administrative regulation, 
unilateral and authoritarian like the old workshop rules, by agreed 
regulations, collective agreements between the government and 
the qualified representative of its employees. In the last few years 
this policy has been widely adopted — far more widely than is 
generally known — with the institution of joint committees in 
many government offices for very varied purposes. 

Mr. Hauriou objects, however, that those who try to make the 
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legal position of public servants the same as that of ordinary 
workers in industry and the liberal professions, ‘‘ seem to overlook 
the current of historical development in which we are caught up ”’. 

They try to bring the position of the public servant into harmony 
with that of the worker in private employment, when in actual fact, 
on the contrary, the position of the private employee is growing nearer 
to that of the public servant. The increasing need of stability, trade 
unionism, pensions, insurance, and the growth of industria] legislation, 
are tending to create institutions in private life, and consequently to 
restrict the scope of contract. The position of the wage-earning or 
salaried employee will soon be quite as “ institutional ”’ as that of the 
public servant, i.e. as legal and regulated, as statutory and therefore 
as little contractual.' 


I do not contradict any-of these statements, which are very 
largely :correct. I would willingly admit it to be most desirable 
that organisation in private occupations, as in the public services, 
should lead to peace, order, and cordial co-operation. But I see 
no reason why in both cases this end should not be secured, as 
well if not better, by agreement and contract rather than by the 
use of authority and constraint. Absolute power and unilateral 
decision are things of the past, in the public services as in private 
undertakings. 


The facts and legal controversies reviewed in the foregoing 
pages should provide a basis for criticism of the various reforms 
proposed at the present time for bringing the administrative 
organisation into harmony with the political, economic, and social 
state of France in 1925. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 
System of a Granted Charter 


On 1 June 1920 the Government introduced a Bill, over the 
signatures of Messrs. Millerand, L’Hopiteau, and Steeg, to settle 
once and for all the legal status of public servants. 

This Bill was less downright in its assertion of the public 
servant’s right to a legal charter prior, as it were, to any engagement 
on his. part, than was the Bill introduced in 1907 by Mr. Jeanneney 
It was also less complete than the compromise proposed in 1911 by 
Mr. Maginot; which with its 9 parts and 38 clauses constituted a 
positive code for the legal organisation of the public services. 





» Havriovu : op. cit. 
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Nevertheless the government Bill, with its 28 clauses under a 
single heading, regulating the chief matters connected with the 
status of public servants, would have fully met the wishes of.those 
whom it concerned had it been introduced in 1875, on the restora- 
tion of the Republic. At that time it would have marked a consid- 
erable advance, for it would have represented the victory of a 
definite and uniform legal system, subject to revision by Parliament 
alone, over the system of Ministerial caprice and administrative 
Decree. 

In any case the Bill laid down detailed rules, guaranteed by 
the right of appeal in case of dispute, on all matters of admission , 
promotion, and discipline in government services. More than 
this, it might be gathered from certain of its provisions that the 
Government intended to introduce more elastic and democratic 
procedure in the disciplinary system by the adoption of new and 
progressive methods. To quote from the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying the Bill : 


As regards the actual organisation of the public services, the time 
has come to make more general use of the experience acquired. for some 
time past in certain departments, and to re-animate our administrations 
by enabling them to consult all those who can contribute to the improve- 
ment of the services. 

The Government therefore proposes to institute in each public depart- 
ment an administrative council which will assist the head of the depart- 
ment with its advice and recommendations. On this council there will 
sit, together with the technical advisers of the administration, represen- 
tatives of those for whose benefit the department exists, and of those 
in all grades who assist in the discharge of its functions. 

Such co-operation in the organisation of the service by the section 
of the public most concerned will, it is hoped, make the service more 
adaptable to the needs of the moment. The assistance of the staff thus 
also enlisted will make their work more intelligent and thereby more 
fruitful. There should thus be truer co-operation between the head 
and his subordinates. 


At first sight, therefore, it seemed that a step forward had 
been taken, and that the creation of administrative councils, so 
uncompromisingly rejected by the executive in 1911, was now 
proposed by the Government itself. 

On closer examination, however, the concession was found to 
be considerably limited in scope. Except in the preparation of 
promotion lists and the infliction of penalties, consultation of the 
administrative council was optional. It might (but need not) be 
consulted on “‘ all general measures affecting the organisation and 
operation of the services ”’. 
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Moreover on two fundamental points the Bill represented an 
autocratic standpoint deliberately adhering to the most reactionary 
theories. These were : (1) the legal tie between the government 
and its servants ; (2) the professional rights of public servants. 

The explanatory memorandum of the Bill categorically denied 
the contractual theory. 


The contract of service in industry is a private act in which both 
ies are free to co-operate. There is nothing of this kind in the organ- 
isation of the public services. The status of each post is determined 
by Parliament, or by the government acting under the control of the 
Chambers. The representatives of the nation alone, therefore, have the 
power to decide the position of public servants. 


No more unqualified affirmation of the one-sided character of 
public employment could be made. And if the two first sentences 
are taken separately, it might appear that any public service or 
employment is a compulsory service. 

The Bill admitted professional organisations of public servants 
to the benefits of the Act of 1901. It stated that these benefits 
could be enjoyed by all civil servants of the state, with the exception 
of classes of officials already covered by special regulations and of 
wage-earning and temporary employees, who were allowed to 
form trade unions under the Act of 1884. But trade unions, thus 
allowed for wage earners and supernumerary workers, were expressly 
forbidden for public officials in the strict sense of the word 
(though their associations were given wide civil powers under the 
Act of 12 March 1920). This distinction was based on the pretext 
that trade unionism is open “ only to organisations formed for the 
consideration and protection of exclusively economic interests ”’, 
which could not be the object of public servants’ organisations. 
As the Bill naturally forbade such organisations to touch political 
questions, it may be asked what kind of questions they really 
were allowed to consider. 

It is thus only too clear that, adequate as the Bill of 1 June 1920 
might have seemed forty years ago, to-day it represents a system 
obsolete in theory and practice, a stage in political and social 
development long since left behind. Public servants have acquired 
the habit of trade unionism too long, and support the theory of 
contract — which is legally sound — too unanimously, for the 
reform of their legal position proposed in the Bill of 1920 to be 
considered an adequate solution of the problem at the present 
day. 
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Administrative Syndicalism : Management of the Public Services by 
Officials’ Organisations 


Faced with the impotence of statesmen to adapt administrative 
institutions to new needs and changed conditions, some critics 
have leaped to the conclusion that the old theories of the state 
itself are entirely obsolete. 

Many public servants, noting the incompetence of the central 
government in the management of new services which the state 
has been compelled by circumstances to take over, and the demands 
for their return to private control provoked by this incompetence, 
have adopted the view that traditional administrative methods 
must be completely overthrown. As one of the latest commentators 
on the crisis in the public services points out', they declare it 
necessary to break with the effete vacillations ‘‘ of a bureaucratic 
centralised state whose tyrannical control, meddling with the 
smallest cogs of the administrative machine, hampers its operation. 
They demand independence for the public services, the partici- 
pation of the‘organised public servants in their management, the 
development of their responsibility and initiative. They claim 
that the trade union, an organ of professional defence in the existing 


organisation, should become in the new organisation an organ of 


> 


control and action. 

In effect the aspirations of public servants, baulked of due 
satisfaction, have gradually, like those of the working classes, 
been linked to a general scheme of reform which goes beyond the 
narrowly professional sphere. For the advocates. of thorough- 
going administrative syndicalism it is no longer a question of inter- 
preting an Act or Decree ; the problem has moved from the legal 
to the political and social field. 


Two opposing conceptions of the state and of society are at bay : 
on one side the political state, authoritarian and centralised, governing 
through servants who are deemed to share its authority and must be its 
docile tools ; on the other side the economic state, federative and decen- 
tralised, entrusting the control of the public services to organisations 
of technical workers, to which it gives initiative and responsibility. 


Even in 1906 Mr. Paul-Boncour wrote? : “ In Socialist termin- 
ology there is a classic distinction between the government of 





1 Jean CARRERE : “ Le droit d’association des fonctionnaires ”, in Politica, 


Apr. 1925, : 
* J. Pavi-Boncour : op. cit., p. 31. 
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persons and the ‘administration of things, the latter being the 
way open to future socialisation. ” 

In 1909, again, Mr. Demartial, in his striking work on adminis- 
trative reform’, wrote : - 


Men have asked themselves : “ Since authoritarianism has given birth 
to officialdom, why not emancipate the officials ? as they are the first 
to suffer from the present state of things, why not let them remedy it 
themselves ?” And there are visions of unions of public servants settling 
the conditions of admission to the public services, drawing up promotion 
lists, discussing salaries, imposing penalties. The various services would 
become independent organisations. It would be self-government for 
the benefit not of the governed but of the officials, decentralisation of 
a new kind. 


But Mr. Demartial immediately criticises this proposal with 
full impartiality. 


Hitherto the error has been that the public services were considered 
as the business solely of the government. It would be an equally grave 
error to make them the business solely of workers in these services. Un- 
less they were of a higher order of humanity, of which we have not yet 
had a sample, public servants would be strongly tempted, I do not say 
to put their own interests deliberately before that of the community 
but at least to adopt the conception of the public interest most favourable 
to their own. 


There could be no juster comment than this, coming as it does 
from a public servant and a friend of public servants. There is 
good ground for believing that the direct taking over of the public 
services by organisations of public servants would be less a step 
forward than a deplorable step backwards. 

It would be a return to the mediaeval disruption of the state 
if the public services were farmed out on feudal tenures to those 
employed in them. The effects might be even more serious than 
the old abuses of venality and nepotism. For the old delegations 
of office or power were merely individual privileges granted by 
the king, who could withdraw them if they were too gravely abused. 
On the other hand, the step now proposed would mean that collec- 
tive power was conferred on organisations of administrative officials 
by the nation, a much vaguer and more impersonal authority 
which would be far harder to oppose in case of abuse. The 
excesses of corporate egoism, when it has no counterpoise and is 
not controlled by a strong delegating authority, are only too well 
known. 





} DEMARTIAL : op. cit., pp. 29 et seq. 
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_It is thus hardly conceivable that the public services should 
be placed in private hands, even those of a corporate body. Such 
eries as ‘‘ the mines for the miners ”’, ‘‘ the factory for the workers ”’, 
are from some points of view most attractive ; but to cry “‘ the 
taxes for the tax collectors ” is paradoxical. For everyone knows 
that taxation cannot now be farmed out to be run as a private 
paying concern. The same is true of all public services. 

The soundest conclusion appears still to be that voiced by 
Mr. Demartial in 1909. It would be rash to state “ that the public 
services can only be run by independent bodies... Everything is 
changing, and an idea which to-day is inimical to the public interest 
may to-morrow be favourable to it. All that can be said is that 
this sudden transfer of authority, however attractive and pleasant 
in theory, is not practicable at the present time. No one, even 
among its advocates, is prepared for it. If to-morrow the public 
services were handed over entire to the public servants organised 
in trade unions, it would mean anarchy first and reaction after- 
wards. ” 

Public servants themselves — those at least who have tried 
to face the facts and to realise the prime necessity of reconciling 
corporate rights with the general interests of the nation — are 
the first to admit this’. 

Failing thoroughgoing syndicalism, which does not seem an 
immediately practicable solution, the problem is to know what 
policy to adopt in order to restore order, equity, and stability to 
the public services. 


Co-operation of the Central Government with Organisations of Public 
Servants 


The line to be followed is clearly dictated by the continuous 
logical trend of social evolution. Instead of giving up the struggle 
and leaving the ship of state to drift at the mercy of every current, 
it would be wise to seize the helm and make judicious use of every 
impetus, not to. keep the vessel precariously immobile, but to 
steer deliberately towards a determined port. 

The time is past when a charter granted from above, if sufficient- 





» « Revolution presupposes not merely objective social conditions, but also 
subjective conditions. In itself the sovereignty of labour is an indispensable truth 
of justice and of public interest. In practice it will remain an aspiration and even 
# mistake, so long as the labouring classes have not acquired the intellectual and 
technical ability to direct and control economic and social affairs. '’ (WAROQUIER : 
«« L’orientation syndigale ”, in La Tribune de fonctionnaire, 18 June 1025.) 
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ly liberal and just, would have been accepted and even welcomed. 
To-day public servants no longer want the legislation for which 
they have so long waited in vain. Or even when they still agree 
that some uniform rules for admission, promotion, or exclusion, 
and some individual and collective guarantees for all public servants, 
can be embodied in legislation they demand that they shall be 
consulted in drafting these rules. 

As for the detailed regulations in each office, public servants 
take for granted that they must be consulted both on the first 
drafting and on subsequent modifications. 

They also demand that they should be given a regular and 
direct share in the consideration and execution of reforms, for the 
benefit of the community at large, in the organisation and operation 
of the departments in which they work. 

None of this seems impossible or revolutionary. Far from that, 
for public servants have already received a certain measure of 
satisfaction, so much so that all their demands have in effect 
been granted, though not yet officially admitted in principle. 

Their desire to assist in defining their general legal status and 
in discussing matters peculiar to the various departments has been 
almost exactly met by the Ministerial Order of 22 May 1925". 

Their co-operation in working out political, economic, and social 
reforms of a general nature has been largely enlisted in practice 
by recent Governments, which have appointed qualified represent- 
atives of the organised public servants to all councils, committees, 
and commissions set up to consider such reforms, for example, 
the National Economic Council and the Committee on Economy. 





1 The text of the Order is as follows : 
“1. An Advisory Commission shall be set up under the President of the 
Council to consider matters submitted to it by the President concerning officials 
of the public departments. 

«2. The chairman of this Commission shall be the Under-Secretary of 
State to the President of the Council, or his representative. It shall include two 
members of the Council of State, one member of the general financial inspec- 
torate, one member of the Court of Public Accounts, one member of the general 
inspectorate of the administrative services, four members of the staff of public 
departments. 

‘3. When considering matters specially affecting certain classes of offi- 
cials, the Commission may co-opt the heads of the departments in question 
and representatives of the officials concerned. ” 

Of the staff representatives of this Commission, three are members of the 
National Federation of Public Servants’ Unions, and one is a member of the Postal 
Workers’ Union. 

In 1921 (cf. Mr. Toesca’s report, Tribune, 15 Apr. 1921) the public servants 

the creation of tripartite central committees, representing respectively 
the staff of the department, the government, and the consumers. These 
committees were to consider the general working of the department and 
modifications in the contract of service. 
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The facts are undeniable. In’ practice the victory is won. 
Why then should it not be proclaimed ? This would avoid the 
appearance of having simply yielded temporarily to circumstances 
in granting the demands of public servants, and at the same time 
would afford an opportunity to define the limits of the rights thus 
recognised and the duties and obligations corresponding to them. 

The co-operation of the government with its servants, which 
may rightly be considered as perfectly just and wise, should be 
accompanied by some necessary precautions — two at least. It 
should be clearly understood : (1) that classes of public servants 
who owing to their peculiar obligations were already under a sepa- 
rate legal system should continue to be governed by these special 
rules ; (2) that full recognition of the right of all other publicservants 
to form trade unions should be supplemented by precise regulation 
of their right of coalition and of collective stoppages of work. Such 
regulations should also be extended to all employers and workers 
in undertakings whose continuous operation is of vital national 
importance. 

Special rules must still prevail for military servants (naval and 
military officers and non-commissioned officers), the police force, 
prefects, colonial governors, the diplomatic service, and the 
justiciary. These agents of the state as supreme authority are 
aware of the obligations they incur when they accept appointment. 

A man knows, when he signs on in the army or navy, that 
he is not going to lead the life of an ordinary citizen. He knows, 
too, if he applies for admission to the prefectural or diplomatic 
services, that he is giving up part of his civicindependence and will 
have to carry out loyally and in full the policy of his government, of 
which he is merely an executive agent. Few will deny this, for 
if these essential principles of government were not admitted and 
observed to the letter the very idea of state authority would 
collapse. 

As for concerted cessation of work in the public services, those 
concerned explicitly declare, as has been shown, that the right 
to stop work is by no means implied in the right of association. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the first essential is 
to pass into law as rapidly as possible measures of the kind proposed 
by the Labour Committee of the Chamber of Deputies in July 1920. 
It should be laid down that no collective stoppage of work and no 
concerted closing of certain establishments or undertakings — 
whether in the public services or in private undertakings worked 
on & concession or monopoly, or entirely uncontrolled — will be 
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permitted until all possible means of peaceful settlement provided 
by law have failed. In addition, in order to protect the rights of 
one party if met by a premeditated refusal of conciliation by the 
other, provision should be made for recourse to compulsory arbi- 
tration if. necessary and for securing observance of awards by fheavy 
penalties. 

This is not the place to discuss the practical value of legal 
restriction of strikes injurious to the community ; such restriction 
would be most effectively supported by the sovereign force of public 
opinion, the sole and spontaneous check on the extravagances of 
corporate egoism. 

To sum up, it seems that when this two-fold precaution — 
maintenance of a special position for public servants actually 
associated with the exercise of sovereign power on the one hand, 
and of the continuity of public and private services vital to the 
community on the other — it would be both just and politic to 
recognise explicitly the permanent right of public servants to co- 
operate in determining their status and in managing the depart- 
ments in which they work. 

Then at last, after fifty years of republican government, the 
administration of France would be placed on a footing consistent 


with the constitutional principles of an organised democracy. 





Unemployment in Hungary : Its Causes 
and Cure 


by 
Josef Vacd 
Former Secretary of the Hungarian Chamber of Commerce, Economic 


Correspondent of the “ Pester Lloyd ” 


Since the conclusion of the war Hungary has been passing through 
a very difficult period of economic re-adjustment. Its connection 
with the former Austrian Empire has been severed and its territory 
considerably reduced, yet it has been left with most of the administra- 
tive, financial, commercial, and industrial machinery of the old 
larger state. A natural result has been very severe unemployment, 
though this was checked for a time by the false boom induced by 
currency depreciation. The author of this article indicates the chief 
centres of unemployment and describes the causes producing it in each 
case. He then outlines proposals for dealing with the situation and 
concludes with a hopeful forecast of Hungary’s economic future. 


HE upheavals caused in Hungary by thewar and the Treaty 
of Peace have left their mark on the whole economic structure 
of the country. The density of population has increased, the propor- 
tion of earning workers to those incapable of work has changed for 
the worse ; the geographical distribution of economic ‘esources has 
altered ; the relative importance of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture has changed ; property and incomeare not what they were 
before the war ; currency, taxation, banking, credit, and the produc- 
tion of the soil have all undergone radical changes — in a word, 
the new Hungary created by the Treaty of Trianon cannot be com- 
pared statistically with pre-war Hungary. Politically, geographically, 
socially, economically, and financially, it is an entirely new state. 
It would require a vast study in many volumes to describe all the 
changes mentioned above, but the present article is limited to one 
important phenomenon of the new Hungary — unemployment, 
ite causes, and the efforts made to prevent or remove it. 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1920-1925 


One of the first results of the war and the break-up of the country 
effected by the Peace Treaty was to produce unemployment, 
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fact not to be wondered at, as the whole economic system was 
flung into the melting-pot, and the new position could hardly be 
grasped. In these new and almost unknown conditions the Govern- 
ment took a census of the population at the end of December 1920. 
The results of the census show, among other things, that in Budapest 
and 65 provincial towns of some importance there were 40,115 unem- 
ployed. This was an alarming figure which could not but be connected 
with the devastation of the war, the Bolshevist revolution, the 
counter-revolution, and the dispositions of the Peace Treaty, though 
it is true that even before the war unemployment occasionally 
reached considerable proportions ; for instance, on 21 March 1914 
there were 28,922 unemployed in Budapest and the vicinity’. During 
1921 unemployment appears to have decreased, and in the summer 
of that year the number of unemployed was estimated at 33,956. 
This figure was arrived at from the number of trade unionists in 
receipt of unemployment benefit and the figures of unemployment 
among agricultural workers given by the Ministry of Agriculture- 

After that date the only figures available are those published 
monthly by the Social-Democratic and Christian-Social trade unions*. 
The trade union figures cannot be checked by other data, such as 
those of the official employment offices, as the latter cover only 
a small number of unemployed, which might in any case be included 
also in the trade union figures. 

As some indication of the value of these data, the following 
figures may be of use. It is estimated that the total number of wage 
earners in industry is more than 478,000; exact figures are not 
available. The membership of the Social-Democratic trade unions 
is given as follows : 


Year Membership 
1920 152,441 
1921 152,771 
1922 202,956 
1923 176,401 
1924 179,167 


These figures only cover trade unionists who have paid their 
subscriptions ; they thus omit unemployed and sick members, who 
under the rules are not required to pay subscriptions. The Christian 





2 Cf. Dr. Imre Ferenczi: A Munkandéikiiliek eles Osszeirdsa. Budapest, Muni- 
cipal Publishing Office, 1914. 

* Cf. on this subject Dr. Norbert Kovacs: “‘Chémage et placement”, in 
Rewue Hongroise de Statistique, Vol. II, Nos. 7-8, p. 274; Nos. 9-10, p. 370; Ae 
Mes. 11-12, p. 468. 
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unions are less strongly organised and the membership is barely 
16,000 ; they have only published unemployment figures since May 
1924. 

The following table gives the trade union figures of unemploy- 
ment. Although from May 1924 the figures for the Christian unions 
are included, the percentage given in the last column, even after 
that date, simply represents the proportion of unemployed members 
of Social-Democratic trade unions to the total number of organised 
workers. 


TABLE I. UNEMPLOYED TRADE UNIONISTS, 1922 To 1925 





Total 








1922 
2 Dec. 24,704 2,583 27,287 15,814 11,473 


1923 
31 Mar. 17,507 1,143 18,650 10,707 7,943 |. 8.5 
28 Apr. 17,927 1,554 19,481 11,122 8,359 8.5 
26 May 11,145 938 12,083 8,884 3,199 
28 July 11,911 1,438 13,349 9,461 3,888 6.5 
31 Aug. 9,841 1,029 10,870 — 5.3 
29 Sept. 12,141 1,281 13,422 — - 6.6 
27 Oct. 11,380 1,847 13,227 — _ 6.5 
30 Nov. 12,334 3,075 15,409 — 8.1 
31 Dee. 14,031 1,401 15,432 11,272 9.1 


1924 
26 Jan. 16,319 1,324 17,643 12,357 10.3 
29 Feb. 19,844 3,916 23,760 “= 14.4 
30 Mar. 20,425 2,011 22,436 ~-- _ 13.6 
26 Apr. 20,359 1,968 22,327 — 11.6 
31 May 20,574 1,838 23,412 _ _ 11.7 
28 June 23,466 2,108 25,574 17,675 6,923 12.8 
26 July 26,876 3,128 30,004 17,358 11,376 15.0 
31 Aug. 28,672 3,387 32,059 17,459 11,342 15.04 
27 Sept. 27,317 2,060 29,377 16,858 9,162 13.5 
31 Oct. 28,923 3,376 32,299 16,715 13,405 15.7 
29 Nov. 30,526 2,502 33,028 17,149 13,419 16.0 
27 Dec. 31,567 3,277 34,844 19,106 13,989 17.3 


1925 
31 Jan, 33,716 2,925 36,641 19,392 14,249 20.2 
28 Feb. 33,244 3,520 36,764 22,419 14,345 20.3 
28 Mar. 33,377 3,496 36,873 22,804 14,069 20.5 
30 Apr. 32,659 3,701 36,360 22,530 13,830 20.2 





























The foregoing figures show that after the first dislocation industry 
and commerce absorbed an increasing number of workers; the 
number of unemployed fell up to August 1923. After that, however, 
it increased progressively until the end of March 1925. 
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No very far-reaching conclusions can be drawn from these figures, 
as only about one-half the workers of Hungary are organised in 
trade unions. One might therefore be tempted to estimate the 
total number of organised and unorganised unemployed at twice 
the trade union figures, but the available figures do not justify 
this conclusion. In the first place the total number of workers in 
commerce, mining, and industry is not known!. Although unem- 
ployed private officials and commercial employees are included in so 
far as they are organised, the majority of them are not yet organised. 
Railway and tramway employee: have been prevented from organ- 
ising by the opposition of the authorities. In any case it may be 
taken as certain that the figuves on which this article is based cover 
only a certain proportion of the unemployed, but no more complete 
figures are available. 

It is quite probable, however, that most of the unemployed are 
included in the figures given above. In the first place, trade unionists 
would be among the first to be discharged when depression began, 
owing to the acuteness of the class struggle, which was accentuated 
by the four months’ dictatorship of the proletariat in 1919. In 
the second place, the workers most exposed to unemployment are 
aiso most inclined to organise, more especially as practically the 
only unemployment relief in Hungary is that paid by the trade 
unions ; no public relief is paid by either the state or the municipality. 
This fact tends to drive those who are liable to temporary unemploy- 
ment also into trade unions. On the other hand, workers in steady 
employment could dispense with organi.ation, as they did not need 
the assistance of the trade unions to find employment. It would 
therefore be too rough a generalisation to estimate the total number 
of unemployed at twice the figures given by the trade unions. These 
figures should perhaps, however, be increased by 15 or 25 per cent., 
especially as no figures for unemployment in agriculture are available. 


In order to throw further light on the problem of unemployment 
in Hungary, the various classes of workers affected may now be 
considered, the first class being bank clerks and private officials. 





* In 1922 compulsory sickness and accident insurance applied to 647,875 per- 
sons. This figure does not include domestic servants and other household employees. 


3 
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TABLE Il. UNEMPLOYED BANK CLERKS AND PRIVATE OFFICIALS, 
1923 to 1925 








1923 


October 
November 
December 


1924 
January 
February 
March 271 
April 1,003 295 
May 1,955 669 
June 2,628 799 
July 4,137 
August 4,314 
September 4,759 1,407 
October 4,370 1,450 
November 4,633 1,564 
December 4,930 1,649 


1925 
January 5,047 1,715 
February 5,175 1,71] 
March 5,277 1,800 
April 5,375 1,807 

















These figures show a steady increase in unemployment among 
these workers. The majority of the unemployed are officials of 
banks and savings banks, who accounted for 4,070 of the 4,930 
registered in December 1924. The accuracy of the estimate that the 
total number of unemployed is little greater than that of unemployed 
trade unionists is most clearly shown in connection with this class 
of worker. At the end of August, when the trade union unemploy- 
ment figure was 4,314, the official organ of the Hungarian Trade 
Union Council! stated that of the 12,022 officials of banking and 
similar institutions in Budapest 3,957 had already been given 
notice. Thus more than 92 per cent. of the unemployed in this 
class were registered with the trade unions. The fact that the 
employees who are exposed to unemployment are the first to join 
a trade union is shown by the figures for December 1924. 
The 4,069 unemployed bank clerks registered by their trade 
unions represented 82.4 per cent. of all organised bank clerks. 





1 Szakszervezeti Ertesits, 1924, No. 10, p. 77. 
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The following figures refer to unemployment among commercial 


employees, i.e., for the most part, shop assistants. 


TABLE Ill. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES, 
1923 To 1925 








1923 
October 
November 
December 


1924 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1925 
January 
February 
March 
April 

















Unemployment seems to be less serious among these workers, 
amounting to only about 2 or 3 per cent. of the trade unionists 
in thi: class. This suggests that the economic depression did not 
affect retail trade as severely as wholesale trade and banking. 


Coming to the manual worker in industry, there are three main 
classes to be considered : factory workers, employees in small work- 
shops, and building workers. The unemployment statistics are as 
follows : 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 
1923 To 1925 





Workshops 





1923 
October 6,475 3,393 290 2,506 12,664 
November 8,258 3,232 700 2,625 14,815 
December 7,962 3,130 826 3,072 14,990 


1924 
January 9,360 4,135 1,149 2,562 17,206 
February 7,928 3,578 9,565 2,280 23,351 
March 6,367 4,238 7,802 3,192 21,599 
April 6,806 4,604 7,400 2,296 21,106 
May 7,064 3,845 7,897 1,591 20,397 
June 6,844 4,520 8,021 2,343 21,728 
July 7,844 5,639 8,666 2,296 24,445 
August 9,402 5,305 6,745 2,897 24,349 
September 9,164 4,092 4,857 3,045 21,158 
October 9,458 3,814 9,453 2,875 25,600 
November 9,425 3,501 10,416 2,457 25,799 
December 9,819 4,019 11,539 2,635 28,012 


1925 
January 9,735 6,831 11,713 3,131 31,410 
February 10,503 10,043 11,426 2,954 34,926 
March 11,020 8,852 9,990 3,057 32,919 
April 10,771 8,945 9,543 3,004 32,263 


























This table clearly shows one primary cause of unemployment, 
ie. the reduction in building activity. To localise other sources of 
unemployment, we mut investigate the other classes of unemployed 
more closely. About 40 per cent. of the industrial unemployed belong 
to the building industry, as has been seen. It will now be shown 
that of the unemployed factory workers, who also account for about 
40 per cent. of the total, the majority belong to the iron and steel 
and engineering industries. This is clearly shown by the following 
table, which gives the unemployment figures for various branches 
of industry. 
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TABLE V. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, 
1923 To 1925 








2,241 11,757 
1,084 12,803 
1,240 13,255 


935 26 | 14,582 
816 12,677 
1,017 11,791 
1,128 12,317 
1,009 11,550 
1,326 - 13,177 
1,301 j 2) 14,981 
1,553 33 | 16,437 
1,265 j 15,290 
1,116 ‘ 15,086 
870 : 14,634 
679 15,428 


800 18,342 
555 17,966 
586 19,149 
651 19,058 






































It is easy to see the other centres of unemployment in the groups 
given above. The total unemployment for all these groups represents 
from 93 to 51.4 per cent. of the total number of unemployed in 
industry. It is interesting, moreover, to note that the proportion of 
these groups to the total unemployment fell steadily from 92.8 per 
cent. in October 1923 to 52-59 per cent. in the spring of 1925. This 
shows that the industries given above, especially building and engin- 
eering, were the starting-point from which unemployment extended 
to other industries, where it reached almost as large dimensions 
as in those where it began. The unemployed not given in the table 
above are scattered over 14 different industries, none of which 
suffered from unemployment to the same extent. 

The volume of unemployment may also be estimated from another 
side. The Hungarian Employers’ Association has since May 1924 
published figures giving the number of workers employed by its 
members. It has also given figures for the end of 1923, and from 
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these the variations in the number of workers employed by organised 
employers can be given as follows’. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN ORGANISED 
FACTORY INDUSTRIES, 1923 anp 1924. 








May July Aug. Sept. 





Coal mining 55,000] 55,000] 55,000] 55,000] 50,000] 49,000] 46,800} 46,400] 45,000 
Engineering 50,284| 44,000] 42,500] 40,837] 38,828] 38,891] 38,896] 38,856] 38,024 
Ironware 3,000} 2,600] 2,400} 2,200] 1,600] 1,600] 1,600] 1,600] 1,600 
Wood 10,000} 8,800} 7,500} 7,000] 7,000} 7,300] 7,300] 7,100| 7,100 
Textiles 22,000] 21,700] 21,700] 22,000} 22,000] 22,000] 22,000] 22,000] 32,000 
Chemicals 22,000} 18,500] 15,000} 14,000] 14,000] 14,000] 14,000] 14,000] 14,000 
Leather 5,000} 4,500] 4,500] 4,750] 4,810] 4,810] 4,810] 4,820] 4,570 
Boots and shoes | 10,950! 9,750} 9,350] 9,050} 8,800] 7,950] 6,950] 7,950] 7,750 
Printing 5,800] 5,800] 5,325] 5,125] 5,061/ 5,118] 5,200] 5,315} 5,315 
Bookbinding 2,000} 1,700] 1,610} 1,548] 1,460] 1,460] 1,660} 1,880] 1,880 
Lithography 700} 700} 615} 628] 618] 618} 620] 648] 648 
Brickworks 15,500] 15,500} 12,300] 9,300] 2,000] 2,000] 1,000] 1,000] 400 
Building 7,000] 4,800] 4,900] 4,651] 3,751] 3,301] 2,976] 2,571] 2,642 
Glass 1,250] 1;250| 1,250} 1,250} 1,250} 1,250) 1,250] 1,250] 1,250) 
Milling (Budapest)| 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300] 2,300 





Total 212,784) 196,900) 186,250) 179,639) 163,478] 161,598) 157,362| 157,690} 164,479 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 

from the _ pre- 
vious month —15,884}—10,650)- —16,161 —4,236 ones 






































These figures can hardly be used to check those of the trade 
unions. In the first place, there are a few large and many small 
undertakings which are not affiliated to the Employers’ Association. 
In the second place, the decrease in the number of workers employed 
by organised employers does not represent the increase in unemploy- 
ment, as some of the discharged workers may have found employ- 
ment in agriculture or other branches of industry. Nevertheless 
the figures show that unemployment was most extensive in the 
engineering, wood, shoe-making, building, printing, and chemical 
industries. 

The reduction in employment in coal mines is an effect of the 





1 Of. Kézgazdasagi Figyelé, Feb. 1925. 





SS A A. rn an 
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earlier reduction in industries using coal. Of the 40,155 workers 
discharged in 1924, the majority belonged to the following industries : 


Engineering 12,260 
Ironware 1,400 
Wood 2,900 
Chemicals 8,000 
Boots and shoes 3,450 
Printing and bookbinding 757 
Building 10,958 


Total 39,725 


Thus 98 per cent. of these workers were discharged from industries 
which have already been shown to have been particularly affected 
by unemployment. The above figures again show that the industries 
most severely affected were building and engineering, which may 
be taken to include iron and steel works, as the statistics of the 
Employers’ Association generally group them under this heading. 

From the foregoing diagnosis of the disease of unemployment 
and the location of its site it is possible to prescribe treatment, or 
at least it shows where to look for causes before making proposals 
for cure. 


CAUSES AND CHARACTER OF THE Economic DEPRESSION 


The facts to be kept in view in seeking the causes of unemploy- 
ment in Hungary are : (1) the reduction of territory consequent on 
the Peace Treaty ; (2) the enormous inflation of the currency which 
followed the conclusion of peace ; (3) the false prosperity and com- 
mercial expansion produced by inflation; (4) the sudden collapse 
following on the reform of the currency. On the return to more 
normal conditions there were seen to be far too many undertakings 
for the needs of the new reduced area of Hungary. The period of 
false prosperity postponed this collapse until the introduction of the 
financial reforms, to some extent counteracted its effects, and kept 
in existence or created undertakings which had no real economic 
basis and must inevitably be swept away as superfluous sooner 
or later. Some further description of these factors as accounting 
for the present unemployment may be given for the benefit of those 
unacquainted with economic conditions in Hungary. 

The Hungary that emerged from the war is such an entirely 
new entity that the present depression and unemployment cannot 
be accounted for by the ordinary causes. Over-production and under- 
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consumption are somewhat academic terms based on comparison 
with the past, and cannot be applied to the new Hungary. As is 
well known, by the Treaty of Trianon the area of Hungary was 
reduced by two-thirds and its population by 60 per cent. If economic 
resources were equally distributed and the proportion of producers 
to consumers constant over the whole territory, it would still have 
been possible economically, whatever the political aspect of the 
question, for the new Hungary to carry on the life of the old, though 
on a smaller scale. But economic resources never are thus equally 
distributed, and the loss of territories twice as large as those left 
inevitably had disturbing, if not disastrous, economic effects. 

In the following pages some account is given of the origin of 
unemployment in different branches of the economic system. 




















In spite of the reduction in its territories Hungary still had the 
whole of its old civil service, swollen by the Hungarian staff of the 
Foreign Office and War Office, previously in Vienna, and by large 
numbers of officials from the areas separated from Hungary. Even 
before this the necessities of the war, as in other belligerent countries, 
had led to a great extension of government services and of their 
staff. 

This position produced a two-fold problem. In the first place 
this huge staff was out of all proportion to the needs of the new 
Hungary, reduced in area and largely disarmed. The civil service 
therefore had to be cut down, and here at once was a source of 
unemployment. 

In the second place, even with the reductions in staff effected 
the civil service was «till too large and imposed heavy burdens on 
commerce, industry, and transport through direct and indirect 
taxation, and it was therefore more difficult to absorb the discharged 
officials into private employment. Eventually they were, it is true, 
so absorbed, but as soon as reduction of staff became necessary 
in commerce and banking — this was inevitable, as will be shown 
later — it was the most recently engaged employees, among them 
the unfortunate ex-officials, who were first discharged. 






















Banking and Commerce 










Before the war all the great banks were located in Budapest, 
and even then some critics thought them too numerous. During 
and after the war there was an enormous extension of banking. 
The issue of war loans and the general financing of the war laid 
many new duties on the banks, which had to increase their stafis. 
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Their work was further complicated by the creation of the Central 
Clearing Office fcr Foreign Bills, which continued to operate, with 
one short interruption, until the beginning of financial reform with 
the help of the League of Nations. 

Then came inflation, with the enormous rise in prices, throwing 
a great deal of additional work on the banks. As the currency depre- 
ciated every Hungarian rushed on to the money market, hoping 
to increase or at least save the remainder of his money. The conse- 
quent increase in business for the banks meant further increases 
in staff, enlargement of premises, etc. The work to be done was 
really beyond human powers. For weeks the banks worked day 
and night, the clearing machinery of the Bourse frequently broke 
down, and the staff of the Giroverein was multiplied many times. 
There was everything to encourage the foundation of new banks 
and the extension of staff. The capital of the banks, which was 
steadily depreciating, was almost doubled every year, and other 
joint-stock companies took to watering their capital steadily. As 
almost all the companies in Hungary are controlled by the banks, 
the work of the latter was thereby still further increased. 

The number of private banks, bill brokers, and commission 
agents increased even more than the joint-stock banks, and they 
of course engaged large staffs. Anybody who had suffered financially 
from the war rushed into occupations of this kind, which seemed 
to promise easy profits and success. Firms were established with 
or without capital, what capital there was was soon exhausted, and 
these unsound ventures paved the way for the crisis. Since then a 
large number of banks have amalgamated, an even larger number 
have failed, and many private banks and brokers have withdrawn 
from the market of their own accord. 

The closing down of the Central Clearing Office, the falling off 
in dealings on the money market, the reduction of government 
control, and the return to the simpler banking organisation of pre- 
war days, have very much reduced the work of the banks, so that 
they need much smaller staffs. Moreover, with the cessation of the 
easy profits of the period of false prosperity due to inflation, the 
administrative expenses of the banks became excessive. Even now 
they are far higher than before the war, especially in proportion 
to the much smaller volume of business which is spread over a much 
larger number of banks. The banks were consequently obliged to 
charge rates of interest which on an average until June 1920 were 
more than twice the official bank rate. This hampered all private 
enterprise and limited the competitive power of industry and com- 
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merce, thus leading to further unemployment and delaying the 
re-absorption of the unemployed. To remove this evil banking 
facilities had to be made cheaper, and the large number of bank 
clerks discharged at this time may be regarded as victims of the 
need for restoring the competitive power of Hungarian undertakings. 
The engagement of staff during the boom was carried to extremes, 
but the process of discharge was also a wholesale one. It did, 
however, make possible the lowering of the rate of interest by two- 
thirds or one-half, but even this is not enough. 


In the sphere of trade, too, the reduction in the territory of 
Hungary meant that its commercial machinery was far too extensive. 
Even before the war there were too many small commercial firms, 
and the rise in prices since the beginning of this century has been 
attributed to the great increase in middlemen’s activity’. During 
and after the war the number of firms and individuals engaged in 
trade increased enormously, for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, many men employed before the war as com- 
mercial travellers set up as independent dealers. Before the war 
the wholesale trade of Hungary was entirely concentrated in Buda- 
pest ; the larger dealers in the provincial towns, of which there 
were about thirty, were supplied by commercial travellers from the 
Budapest houses. The small dealers in the vicinity of these towns 
obtained their goods from the provincial dealers. The war brought 
a complete change; Central Europe was cut off from foreign markets, 
and there was therefore a growing shortage of goods. Consequently 
the wholesale houses discharged their commercial travellers, and 
the provincial dealers themselves came to Budapest to get what 
goods they could. The discharged commercial travellers tried to 
earn a living by setting up as independent dealers. When the Govern- 
ment introduced control of the more important commodities, the 
war control offices, of which there were nearly forty, collected an 
enormous staff, the members of which gained some knowledge of 
business ; when the control offices were closed after the conclusion 
of peace, they tried to turn this knowledge to account. Thus there 
appeared a very large number of new dealers and an even greater 
number of commercial clerks. The commercial schools put the 
finishing touch by turning out every year thousands of young men, 
some of whom before the war found subordinate posts in public 
offices — an avenue no longer open. 





1 Cf. the author’s article in Adragasag Magyarorszagon, published in 1910 
by the Hungarian Economic Society. 
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During the period of false prosperity anyone with goods or credit 
could make apparent profits out of the depreciation of the currency. 
Goods bought could be readily sold at a very large profit in paper 
money, though in gold value there was often a loss. If goods were 
bought on credit, however, profit was certain, as the purchase 
price could be paid subsequently in depreciated currency. In addi- 
tion the prohibition of exports and the system of import permits 
were turned to account by persons who had sufficient influence 
to obtain such permits. The old-established firms complained that 
large numbers of these permits were secured by new firms. 

Thus in 1923, the peak year, the number of people engaged in 
commerce might be estimated at from two to six times the pre-war 
figure, though there are no statistics on the subject. It is generally 
known, however, that in the textile trade there were in 1923 five 
times as many dealers as before the war. In the hides and fur 
trade in Budapest there were 42 dealers before the war and 415 
in the middle of 1924. The number of wholesale druggists increased 
from 3 to 15, of paper merchants from 6 or 7 to 65, of dealers in elec- 
trical goods from 7 or 8 to more than 70. In fact, there is no branch 
of trade, not even in the solid food product branches, where there 
has not been an enormous increase in the number of dealers. 

Such extension inevitably led to a crash when the feverish boom 
due toinflation came to an end with the stabilisation of the currency 
and the resumption of foreign trade. The crash would have come 
even if Budapest had still served the area of the old Hungary, but 
it was infinitely worse since the market for the Budapest wholesale 
trade was only one-third of its former size and the other territories 
were cut off by customs barriers and import prohibitions. Of the 
thirty odd commercial towns in the provinces, there were only seven 
left in Hungary, and the vicinity of three of these lay within one 
or other of the Succession States. The volume of foreign trade 
had also fallen off, so that a very much reduced amount of 
business was split up among from three to six times as many 
dealers as before the war. 

Hungarian merchants are now trying to work up an extensive 
transit trade between North and South, West and East, but this 
has hitherto been hindered by passport and visa difficulties and the 
tariffs and prohibitions of the adjacent countries. Attempts are 
now being made to remove these difficulties by commercial 
treaties with other countries, but these have not yet produced 
any results. 

The condition of trade is consequently deplorable. Since January 
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1925 there have been from 150 to 200 bankruptcies every month’, 
quite apart from peaceful liquidation, which has been even more 
frequent. This crisis is the chief cause of unemployment among 
clerks. The actual volume of such unemployment can hardly be 
estimated, as private officials, clerks, etc. are little organised, and 
the available figures refer to only a small proportion of these workers. 


Industry 


Some branches of industry, too, were on far too large a scale 
for the new Hungary. The industries in and about Budapest had 
previously supplied the whole country, but now, instead of twenty 
million consumers, they had barely eight million. One of the hardest 
hit was the engineering industry, which before the war was largely 
engaged in the manufacture of agricultural machinery, tools, and 
similar goods. For some time after the war it was engaged on repair 
work for the Balkan States. The low level of real wages due to infla- 
tion put the industry in a strong position, and whenever wages 
and raw material prices rose the Hungarian exchange fell still further, 
thus maintaining a premium on export. The reconstruction loan 
has now put a stop to inflation, depreciation, and the export 
premium, and the Hungarian krone is not only stable, but for some 
time rose, so that Hungarian manufacturers no longer have an advan- 
tage on foreign markets. Moreover. the failure of the 1924 harvest 
reduced the home demand. It is no wonder that the market for 
agricultural machinery has shrunk, and that engineering, iron and 
steel, and ironware works are not fully employed. 

A change in conditions of production has at the same time led 
to the establishment of new factories. Before the war Hungary 
formed one customs area with Austria, and obtained most of its 
manufactured goods duty free from Austria — which then, of course, 
included the great industrial area of Czechoslovakia. For years 
Hungary had tried to create national industries, but it was difficult 
for an infant industry without tariff protection (state subventions 
and tax rebates were but a poor substitute) to compete with highly 
developed industries which had largely paid off their initial capital, 
had skilled workers at their disposal, were creditors of the Hungarian 
wholesalers, and consequently had an advantage on the Hungarian 
market. 





1 In the first five months of 1925 there were nearly a thousand bankruptcies. 
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The break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy put an end 
to the customs union. Hungary became a small but independent 
customs area, which up to the middle of 1924 had to protect itself 
against the fall of its exchange by prohibiting imports, and in that 
year introduced a protective tariff. Behind these barriers national 
industries grew up rapidly, and there was a great demand for machin- 
ery and iron and steel constructional goods. In the second half 
of 1924, however, there was a falling off in the demand. Hungary 
began to negotiate commercial treaties with Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and the establishment of new factories was interrupted 
pending the results of these negotiations. Consequently the engin- 
eering industry has also suffered a setback. 

The excessive development of industry has led its leaders to 
make plans for concentration, so that the most efficient factories 
can be brought up to date and specialised and the cost of production 
lowered. It is hoped thereby to revive industry, restore it to its place 
on the international market, and thus employ a larger number of 
workers. With this in view, an international exhibition of factory 
equipment, etc. wa; held at the end of 1924, and a large number 
of lectures were given. The process of concentration has begun, but 
has not yet produced an effect on unemployment. 

Manufacturers of machinery complain of the absence of com- 
mercial treaties with countries which might buy Hungarian machin- 
ery, wagons, railway material, electrical goods, etc. Both France 
and Spain would provide a market, but for the fact that there are no 
commercial reciprocity treaties with thes> countries, and Hungarian 
goods therefore have to pay the heaviest duties. With Russia 
a diplomatic and commercial treaty has been signed, it is true, 
but it is not yet ratified. 

The following table indicates the excessive number of factories 
left in the reduced territory of the new Hungary'. 





1 The table is taken from a book by Mr. Gregor Tory: ‘“‘ Our Economic Con- 
ditions and the Encouragement of Industry”, p. 28. Published in Hungarian 
by the National Union of Manufacturers. Budapest, 1925. 
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TABLE VII. NUMBER OF FACTORIES IN HUNGARY, 1913, 1921, anD 1924 














| 1924 
Industry 1913 1921 
New factories} Extensions 
Iron and steel, metals 244 188 40 22 
Engineering 227 205 22 3 
Stone, earth, clay, glass 534 404 9 s 
Wood and bone 330 304 19 9 
Hides and bristles 75 117 23 12 
Textiles and clothing 160 182 112 25 
Paper and printing 170 159 19 - 
Food, drink, etc. 378 347 38 5 
Chemicals 175 205 115 2 
Total 2,293 2,111 397 86 


























From these figures it must not be concluded that all the factories 
are superfluous or even that they are too numerous for the new 
Hungary. This description can only be applied to industries which 
even before the war manufactured more than enough for the home 
demand. The textile industry, in spite of its growth, ic capable of 
further expansion, since more than half the home demand is still 
met by import. The table certainly shows, however, that the 
smaller territory has the productive machinery intended for a 
much larger market. 

The wood industry is one of the most disproportionate to the 
needs of the new Hungary, and also suffers from the fact that 
the forests from which it drew its raw materials now lie mainly 
in other countries. Without raw materials or demand, many wood- 
working factories are at a standstill. During the inflation period 
the industry was active, as owing to its low cost of production it 
could obtain orders from the Netherlands and Great Britain, but 
these at once ceased when wage: in Hungary approached the level 
of those in surrounding countries, which have the advantage that 
the raw material is available in the country. The number of manu- 
facturers and dealers in wood in Hungary tripled during and since 
the war. The unemployment now rampant gives some ground for 
the fear that half the undertakings may go bankrupt. This fear 
in itself has led to a crisis in credit and confidence, a thing not 
to be wondered at. 

Other industries which are really too large, such as flour mills, 
sugar refineries, salami factories, are able to continue their exports 
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in spite of an increase in the cost of production. Some of the super- 
fluous mills and breweries have handed over their premises for 
new factories in other branche: of industry. 

The market for Hungarian printed matter has also shrunk. The 
Succession States prohibit the import of newspapers, periodicals, 
and books printed in Hungary, so that the eleven or twelve million 
Hungarian readers have now sunk to a bare eight million. In addition 
the fall in the purchasing power of large classes of the population 
has still further reduced the demand. Yet in the intervening period 
a number of new printing works were founded and old ones extended. 
The inevitable result is closing down and unemployment. 

Defeat, currency depreciation, the break-up of the country, and 
the fact that consumption has for years been unequal to production, 
have led to an acute shortage of capital in Hungary ; savings bank 
deposits and credits have fallen to barely eight per cent. of the 
pre-war amounts. A shortage of capital, as is well known, always 
strikes first at the building industry. Consumption of any kind 
can only come from income and saved capital ; so too building can 
only be financed from the savings of the population, unless the 
builder can obtain foreign capital. Such capital on long-term loan 
for building is now very scarce, and the interest and redemption 
charges are so heavy that it is impos.ible to cover them by any 
rent which can be paid. Building activity is consequently reduced 
to a minimum, and unemployment has reached alarming proportions 
among slate, cement, and all other workers attached to the many 
divisions of the building trade. 

The unemployment in the boot and shoe trades may be regarded 
merely as an acute pathological symptom of the labour market. 
During the war and after a number of boot and shoe factories have 
been founded, it is true, but the output of the whole industry in 
Hungary is still not quite equal to the demand. The unemployment 
here is not chronic, but is due to the very dry weather which lasted 
from November 1924 till March 1925 — nearly five months; as 
was pointed out at the National Congress of Boot and Shoe Dealers 
in the spring of this year, the drought meant a reduction of about 
four million pairs in the sale of footwear. 

The unemployment among butchers and workers in the food 
trades generally is to be attributed to the great drop in the consump- 
tion of meat and the reduction in the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation. The statistics of the number of animals slaughtered show 
a fall of some 50 per cent. from the pre-war figures. The depression 
in this industry only began recently, however, as for some years 
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after the war the export of live stock was prohibited. The removal 
of the prohibition encouraged the export cf live stcck, to the detri- 
ment cf ths export of manufactured animal products — a further 
reason for increased unemployment. 

The growth of unemployment among waiters indicates the falling 
off in the tourist traffic. In earlier times visitors from the provinces 
to Budapest were drawn from a population of some nineteen millions ; 
at present the provincial population from which such visitors may 
come is barely seven million. 


SCHEMES FOR COMBATING UNEMPLOYMENT 


During 1924 the problem of unemployment was very much to 
the fore in Hungary. The reconstruction loan of 250 million Swiss 
francs, raised with the help of the League of Nations, brought 
relief to the financial situation in the summer of that year, the 
fictitious prosperity of industry and commerce arising from depre- 
ciation gradually disappeared, and unemployment therefore increased. 
Parliament, Press, and Government were constantly occupied with 
seeking the causes of unemployment and making plans to check it. 


Building and Public Works 


One rather important measure did something towards this end. 
Cheap loans were placed at the disposal of landlords whose property 
had become seriously dilapidated, in order to assist them in carrying 
out the necessary repairs. About 100 million gold kronen were 
available, but only part of this sum was taken up. The reconstruction 
programme drawn up by agreement between the Financial Dele- 
gation of the League of Nations and the Hungarian Government 
provided for the gradual withdrawal of the Tenant Protection Act 
which had been in force since 1917. Rents were to be raised gradually 
until in 1926 rent control would cease entirely. Landlords are thus 
receiving an increasing return from their property, can zepair their 
houses and meet the interest and redemption cha~ges on renovation 
loans. This repair work provided a considerable amount of employ- 
ment for building workers. 

Last year the Labour members of parliament demanded the 
institution of public works for the relief of the unemployed, but 
the state was hardly in a financial position to do much of this 
kind. The reconstruction programme for stabilising the currency 
and balancing the Budget takes into account the whole income 
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of the state, so that there was very little money available for public 
works. However, the Commissioner General of the League of 
Nations, Mr. Jeremiah Smith, agreed that the proceeds of the 
compulsory loan decided on and levied before he took office should 
be used for relief work. 

The measures described above alleviated unemployment some- 
what, the fall in the figures for September, for instance, being 
entirely due to the increased volume of repair work. 

In the spring of 1925 the Government was able to undertake 
further relief works. The financial reforms of 1924 were so successful 
that about 43 million gold kronen were saved from the yield of 
the League of Nations loan. This had been intended to cover the 
expected deficit, but the increased yield of taxes and customs duties 
made this unnecessary. The Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations, meeting in February and June 1925, authorised the Hun- 
garian Government to utilise this surplus and any other surplus 
receipts, up to 52 million gold kronen, for schemes to revive building, 
and therewith many other branches of industry. 

The results of this meeting may also have a further effect in 
reducing unemployment. Hungarian mortgage bonds may once 
more be placed on the international market. This will make it 
possible to secure floating capital for agriculture, to buy machinery, 
extend the light railways, renew tools and equipment, and start 
drainage works, and possibly also irrigation works. The extent 
to which unemployment can be thus reduced depends on the size 
of the credits and the interest charged. Some Hungarian municipal- 
ities are trying to raise loans abroad in order to bring the building 
and equipment of their towns up to modern standards. If these 
efforts are successful, building, and also the engineering industry, 
may be considerably revived. 

Apart from the action of the Government, the builders them- 
selves, together with state manufacturers and others, are making 
efforts to revive building. Under the system of government control 
of housing, which lasted until the middle of 1924, compulsory 
building was resorted to as a means of relieving the housing shortage, 
especially in the capital. The heads of commercial, banking, and 
industrial firms were compelled to build some two thousand 
dwellings, being assisted in this by tax rebates, credit facilities, 
and modification of the tenant protection laws. When compulsion 
was removed, builders had no employment to offer their workers, 

and they are now seeking to replace compulsion by encouragement 
of every possible kind. They are appealing to the Government for 
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help in such forms as differential taxation of building lots, exemp- 

jon from taxation on newly erected dwellings for a period of years, 
credit facilities from the State Bank, cheap freights on the railways, 
etc. It may be expected that their requests will have a favourable 
reception in official quarters. 

The builders are also trying to secure the rapid withdrawal 
of tenant protection. As they justly point out, so long as these 
laws are in force housing property cannot be as profitable as under 
conditions of free supply and demand. Houses are now cheaper 
to buy than to build ; consequently no one will build as long as he 
can buy. The legislature recognised the justice of this point of 
view and, as stated above, tenant protection is gradually being 
withdrawn. It will not be completely abolished until 1926, however, 
so that there can be no great revival of building before then without 
state and municipal aid. On the other hand many experts are of 
opinion that the decontrol of rents, far from encouraging building, 
will simply paralyse it. At present a certain amount of building 
of one-family houses is carried on by people who cannot find a 
dwelling to rent. This may be less necessary when rent control 
is abolished, as a considerable shifting of tenants is expected ; the 


larger dwellings will be vacated because their tenants can no longer 
afford them, and will be occupied by nouveaux riches, who will 
then leave their smaller dwellings available for those impoverished 
by the war. Such readjustment will tend to lessen the demand for 
new dwellings. Nevertheless even before the war there was a percep- 
tible shortage of housing in Budapest. The population is no smaller 
now, and consequently there is plenty of scope for building. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The workers are now demanding the introduction of a system 
of unemployment insurance. The persistent agitation of both the 
Social-Democratic and the Christian-Social trade unions induced 
Parliament on 29 January 1924 to adopt a resolution instructing 
the Government to bring in a Bill on compulsory unemployment 
insurance. After frequent urging the competent Minister admitted 
in July 1924 that some solution of the problem of unemployment 
insurance could not be deferred much longer. Experts were sent 
to other countries to study the matter on the spot, and codification 
of existing legislative material was begun. A Bill has been drafted 
and is at present under consideration in the Ministry of Labour 
and Public Welfare, though no definite information on its contents 
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has yet been made public. In any case one fact is already clear : 
even if a system of insurance is set up it will do nothing to alleviate 
the indescribable misery and distreas caused by the present unem- 
ployment. As a rule unemployment benefit is given only to an 
insured person whose contributions — both his cwn and his employ- 
er’s — have been regularly paid for a considerable period. 


Emigration 


Realisation of this fact seems to be at the bottom of the proposals 
put forward in many quarters for organised emigration. The 
secretary of the Hungarian Association on Unemployment, Dr. Béla 
Kovrig, has made proposals for state encouragement of emigration’. 
In his opinion negotiations should be opened with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in order to arrange cheap and satisfactory 
transport for Hungarian emigrants and the grant of land in Canada. 
The emigrants should be organised in co-operative societies in 
order to protect their economic and social interests and preserve 
their national character. When conditions in their home country 
improve they should be repatriated. International agreements of 
this kind have been concluded elsewhere, but not with Hungary, 
so far as is known. Similar proposals have been made in Socialist 
circles. On 29 January 1925 a deputation of the Trade Union 
Council waited on the Prime Minister asking him to open negotia- 
tions with France and Belgium with a view to such agreements’. 

In the author’s opinion these proposals arise from an unduly 
pessimistic view of the economic situation in Hungary which he 
cannot share. Nevertheless it must be admitted that prohibition 
of emigration is inconsistent with the absence of any form of 
unemployment relief. The Government has not overlooked this 
fact ; on the contrary, in February of this year a conference was 
held to examine the whole problem of unemployment and its cure. 

The Government can in any case hardly avoid giving some 
assistance to organised emigration, for, as has been shown by the 
survey of the causes of unemployment, Hungary is faced with 
over-population, due to the Peace Treaty. In every country the 
safety valve of over-population has always been emigration. For 
many years there has been an excess of population in Switzerland 





+ “The Problem of Unemployment Today and its Cure” (in Hungarian), 
p- 27. Second edition. Budapest, State Printing Office, 1924. 

* The Secretary of the Council, Benjamin Gat, has indicated the arguments 
then advanced in an article entitled “The Future of the Hungarian Worker ”’, in 
Socialiamus, Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 47. 
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and Germany, as well as in Italy, Ireland, Sweden, and Norway. 
These countries certainly do not like to see their skilled workers 
in the prime of life emigrating, but they cannot entirely prevent 
it. At the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the present 
century from 50,000 to 150,000 workers emigrated from Hungary 
every year because the distribution of landed property and the 
difficulty of industrial development left them no sure means of 
livelihood. Even now, in spite of passport and visa difficulties, 
many unemployed workers leave Hungary; the Trade Union 
Council estimates the figure for 1924 at 1,5001. In previous years 
at least as many must have emigrated, but so many official difficul- 
ties were put in the way that it was almost clandestine emigration, 
which is desirable neither for the emigrant nor for his country. 
Clearly international agreements for the protection of the emigrant 
are needed. But in any case emigration should only be the last 
resort as a remedy for unemployment; the economic, financial, 
and social policy of the country should be so directed as to avoid 
it. In the author’s opinion Hungary is capable of mastering unem- 
ployment eventually without resorting to emigration. 


Future Prospects 


A vast scheme for reducing unemployment and simultaneously 
increasing production was presented to the Hungarian Economic 
Society by Baron Emil Petrichevich-Horvath, Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of Labour and Public Welfare. His scheme, if 
put into effect, would provide work for all the unemployed and for 
the industries most in need of it for five or six years. One great 
advantage of the scheme is that not merely would it provide work 
for the unemployed during its execution, but as the work was 
completed new sources of production would be created. It should 
be sufficient to prevent chronic unemployment in specific industries, 
as well as acute general unemployment. The main features of the 
scheme are briefly outlined below. 

(1) A new port is at present being built on the Danube just 
below Budapest. It is proposed to connect this port with the Theiss 
at Szolnok or Csongrad by a ship canal across the great Hungarian 
Plain ; it could also be used for irrigation. The only lock needed 
would be at Kiskunfélegyhaza, near the mouth of the Theiss, and 
the water power generated here could be used by a central electric 
power station. This scheme would shorten the distance from 





* Cf. Benjamin Ga: op. cit., p. 50. 
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Budapest to the middle reaches of the Theiss and provide an 
All-Hungarian water route, avoiding the reaches of the Danube 
and the Theiss which are now in Jugoslavia. Cheap water power 
would be provided, many thousands of acres of land improved, 
a huge area which is now water-logged for months at a time would 
be drained, and on the land thus rendered productive could be 
settled many landless men whose land hunger is now a menace 
to the present distribution of landed property. The canal would 
require an outlay of from 70 to 100 million gold kronen, which 
would be a most profitable investment, and it would take about 
five or six years to build. 

(2) A second proposal is to bring under cultivation areas which 
at present are barren. In other parts of Hungary too — not only 
between the Danube and the Theiss — thousands of acres are 
either flooded for months by the overflow of rivers or else are ’ 
more or less permanently waterlogged. Elsewhere the soil contains / 
such a high proportion of saltpetre that it cannot be cultivated. 
It is suggested that if dams were built, drainage works constructed, 
and the saltpetre difficulty removed, it would be possible to settle 
nearly 100,000 unemployed on holdings of 12 or 14 acres each. 
The men should be chosen mainly from among those who were 
originally agricultural workers and wish to be independent, and 
they should be given the necessary equipment and training. The 
capital invested could easily be recovered ; the Hungarian peasant 
is @ steady worker, and he and his family could certainly produce 
more than enough for their own needs, so that from the surplus 
he could pay the interest and redemption charges on his loan. 
In so far as the unemployed were thus settled on the land, it would 
not merely reduce the immediate volume of unemployment but 
permanently remove these men from the danger of unemploy- 
ment. 

(3) The third proposal is for the utilisation of the peat and 
lignite fields near Budapest. At present it does not pay to work 
these fields, as there is sufficient hard coal in the country to cover 
the whole home demand and export in addition. The peat and lignite 
are not sufficiently valuable to defray the cost of transport to 
industrial centres, but it is proposed that they should be used on 
the spot to generate power for a great central power station. By 
this means electric current could be supplied to the whole district, 
the railways there could be electrified, and coal, oil, and wood 
saved. This would have a favourable effect on the balance of trade 
and the exchange of the country, and would also facilitate the 
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growth of new manufactures and the employment of thousands 
of workers. 

There is one very serious obstacle to the execution of this 
far-reaching and promising scheme, and that is the shortage of 
capital. Most of the works described above were ripe for execution 
before the war and were only held up for want of capital. In this 
connection, however, the reform of the public finances has been 
instructive ; first, the state receipts mortgaged for the reconstruction 
loan would provide security for a loan of four or six times that 
amount ; secondly, the mere issue and taking up of the loan was 
enough to stabilise the currency and balance the Budget out of 
taxation, so that since October 1924 none of the amount set aside 
to cover the anticipated deficit has been needed, there being no 
deficit. Sooner or later, it is to be hoped, international financiers 
will be prepared to invest in public works of the kind described 
above which promise a good return, and this will be the time to 
carry out these schemes. 


The continued unemployment in Hungary is thus only to be 
got rid of by a large investment of capital. It lies with the financial 
authorities consulted at the last meeting of the League of Nations 
Financial Committee to decide whether they are prepared to come 
to the rescue immediately, or wish to postpone doing so until 
conditions on the money market are so far improved that they 
can give the necessary help. Until that time it will be very difficult 
to deal with the chronic unemployment in Hungary. Even the 
financial reforms for which the League of Nations has stood surety 
might be endangered if the credits which are essential to the eco- 
nomic life of Hungary are not forthcoming; unless the fullest use 
is made of all producing power, Hungary will be unable to meet 
the heavy burdens of taxation involved by the financial reforms. 

That the producing power exists there can be no doubt. On 
the whole the economic system of Hungary is sound, strong, 
capable of endurance and — mostimportant of all — ofconsiderable 
development. A series of articles on the economic situation contrib- 
uted by prominent experts to the Pester Lloyd' gives the impression 
that the economic and financial development of Hungary has taken 
a turn for the better. It has already been pointed out that, by the 
assistance of the League of Nations and the self-sacrificing efforts 
of the Hungarian population, the public finances have been set in 





1 Das Sanierungsjahr 1924 ; Christmas Supplement to the Pester Tdoyd, 25 Dec. 
1924. 
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order, as have the currency and the exchange. For more than eleven 
months the value of the Hungarian krone in terms of the pound 
sterling has not changed. The metallic reserve of the bank of issue 
has steadily increased, and now covers from 54 to 58 per cent. 
of the elastic note issue. The bank avoids any inflation of credit, 
which certainly might aggravate the economic depression, but from 
the point of view of permanent recovery the risk must be run. 
Owing to the tightness of money and high rate of discount at the 
bank of issue, private undertakings and banks are compelled to 
go abroad for capital and credit. The inflow of foreign capital is 
steadily increasing, while savings deposits and current accounts 
have also increased since the financial reforms. The demand for 
capital has thus been to some extent met, and credit is consequently 
becoming easier. 

Imports and exports are increasing, as were railway, postal, 
and telegraphic traffic until the beginning of this year. Theincreased 
receipts from customs and excise duties also indicated increased 
commercial turnover. Agricultural and industrial production is 
rising steadily, and more coal is raised than before the war. Since 
the beginning of 1925, however, the economic situation has become 
worse again. Wages and salaries are lower than in countries of 
western Europe, but this necessitates thrift, which helps to keep 
the balance of trade favourable and eventually encourages the 
accumulation of new capital. Agriculture and industry could well 
dispose of a larger output, and the home demand is such that a 
number of new industrial undertakings could be set up behind a 
protective tariff. Agriculture is free of burdens, and the state owns 
extensive agricultural lands which are at present on lease. There 
are latent reserves on every hand. It would be an exaggeration 
even now to speak of an acute general economic crisis ; unemploy- 
ment is limited to certain branches of industry and could easily 
be removed with the help of extensive loans from more wealthy 
countries. 





Trade Union Investment Funds in Belgium, 


France, Germany, and Spain 


by 
Max TURMANN 


Professor at the Zurich Federal Polytechnic and 
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In many countries one effect of the war has been to stimulate 
social progress and the march of ideas, to encourage enterprise, and 
to strengthen good will, this being one of the few happy results of 
the great struggle. 

One of the most delicate problems connected with industrial organ- 
isation is unquestionably the participation of the wage earners 
in the ownership and management of industrial undertakings. 
An attempt has sometimes been made to solve it by what has 
been called ‘‘ labour shareholding'”’ ; this has taken different forms 
in various countries but generally involves great difficulties and 
has met with considerable opposition. 

Another solution on similar lines, but not to be confused with 
‘labour shareholding ’’, was being worked out more or less at the 
same time, namely, the trade union investment fund. This syst 2m 
originated in Belgium shortly after the Armistice, and has since 
attained a considerable development in that country, while there are 
several examples of it in France, in Germany, and in Spain. 


TRADE UNION INVESTMENT FuNDs IN BELGIUM 


Origin 


Kk" information on the origins of the trade union investment 
fund movement in Belgium we cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Paul Dessart, a barrister practising before the Liége Court of 
Appeal, and legal adviser to the Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, who was and is the chief promoter of the movement in 





* L’actionnariat“de travail. Cf. in this connection E. ANTONELLI : Les Actions 
du Travail; Paris, 1912. 
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that country. In a study! published shortly after the first fund 
of this kind was founded he states : 


The Federation of Christian Trade Unions of the Province of Liége, 
having been struck by the ever-increasing lack of co-operation between 
cagieal, employers, and workers, was led to enquire whether it would 
not be possible to establish closer co-operation between these three 
factors, and even to achieve a certain unity.... The conviction was 
finally reached that, since the general meeting of shareholders is the 
expression of the union between capital and the employer, the unity 
it is hoped to attain would be realised, either wholly or very nearly 
so, if the workers were represented on it. This was brought about by 
the joint efforts of the workers. Acting on the principle that if you want 
a thing done well you must do it yourself, the employees belonging to the 
Liége branch of the National Union of Belgian Employees and Com- 
mercial Travellers, and after them the workers, decided to form a co- 
operative society, in which each member would take up at least one 
share of 25 francs per year, the resulting funds being used to purchase 
shares in industrial undertakings in the district. In this way, without 
any help from employers or from legislation, and by their own unaided 
efforts, the workers succeded in becoming shareholders in industrial 
undertakings or, in other words, in obtaining a share in their ownership. 
The trade union investment fund had come into being. 


The development and the organisation of the movement in 
the Province of Liége made rapid progress. The enthusiasm and 
aims of its promoters can best be appreciated by quoting a few 


lines from a prospectus, several hundred copies of which were 
distributed among the workers by the Union of Employees and 
Commercial Travellers. 


The trade union investment fund movement, due to the initiative 
of. the Christian trade unions of Liége, is now organised, and, if the 
enthusiasm with which it has been welcomed on all sides is any criterion, 
is making good progress. 

It aims at giving the worker a stake in industry, and reconstructing 
our country on a new basis by improving the moral and material con- 
ditions of the workers. 

We wish to let the shareholders and directors know what the workers 
and employees want. For this purpose we must be able to attend and 
speak at general meetings on a footing of equality; in other words, 
we must become shareholders. 

Workers as shareholders in our factories and mines? Why not, since 
our trade union investment fund has already proved that this is possible. 
Let us become co-operators and take up one, two, five, or any number 
of shares. Each share is 25 francs, which must be fully paid up within 
& certain time ; shares in various industrial undertakings in the Liége 
district will be purchased jointly, and when a general meeting is held 
a suitably qualified member of our organisation will attend it as our 
representative to defend the interests of employees and workers public- 
ly, and to demand necessary improvements. 





» Paul Dessart : Le salariat, Vactionnariat du travail et V'actionnariat syndical . 
Lidge, 1921. 
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This appeal, after stating that ‘“‘ workers are not the servants 
of industry but the collaborators’’, goes on to state that the invest- 
ment fund movement, by contributing to an industrial peace 
based on justice, will further the interests of all shareholders. 


Organisation and Methods of the Liege Trade Union 
Investment Fund 


The Liége trust is a co-operative society, whose main objects, 
according to section 3 of the Rules, consist in ‘‘ the purchase, 
exchange, and sale of holdings in the public funds, or of industrial, 
commercial, and financial securities, and any other commercial 
transactions; and, in general, all banking business. The society 
will also assist in the development of social and economic insti- 
tutions. ” It is affiliated to the ‘‘ social group ”’ of the Catholic 
Workers’ Federation of the Liége district. 

The liability of the society is limited to the amount of its share 
capital. Each member is liable only individually, and only for 
the amount of his shares, with no question of any joint liability. 

The society’s capital is unlimited, and consists of the amount 
of the members’ shares issued ; these are fixed at 25 francs each. 
There is no limit to the number of shares a member may hold, 
Shares may be paid for in one or more instalments ; they are 
registered in the member’s name, and are not transferable, except to 
other members and with the authorisation of the Governing Body. 

Section 9 lays down the following conditions of membership : 


A candidate for membership must : (1) belong to a trade union affili- 
ated to the Federation of Christian Trade Unions of the Province of 
Liége, or be legal, technical, or “moral ”’ adviser’ of one of these trade 
unions; (2) be approved by the Governing Body ; (3) take up at least one 
share. 


Members undertake to do all in their power to further the 
interests of the society. They can be expelled only by a decision 
of the Governing Body. Section 10 of the Rules provides that 
the following members may be expelled : 


(1) those who cease to be members of trade unions affiliated to 
the Christian Federation of Trade Unions ; 

(2) those who refuse to comply with the rules and by-laws of the 
society, or who have been guilty of dishonourable or improper conduct 
and have thereby rendered themselves unfit for membership. 





* “ Conseillers moraux ” in Christian trade unions in Belgium are usually, though 
not invariably, ecclesiastics. 
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Members cannot resign during the first five years of the society’s 
existence. Section 12 states that : 


Members who are expelled or who resign are not entitled to demand 
the winding up of the society. Their contributions will be refunded to 
them after the general meeting, which is held in January of each year. 
They shall be entitled to a Gestion, proportional to the number of 
shares they hold, of the assets of the society, as shown by the balance 
sheet, but in no case to more than the nominal value of their shares. 
The amounts so refunded shall not exceed one twenty-fifth of the 
society’s capital in any one year; should this proportion be exceeded, 
payment may be deferred from year to year and made in the order in 
which the liability was incurred. On the death, bankruptcy, insol- 
vency, or loss of civil rights' of a member, his heirs, creditors, or legal 
representatives shall be paid the value of his shares under the 
same rules as those laid down for a member who has been expelled 
or has resigned. 


The method adopted by the founders of the Liége society for 
distributing the profits made from the shares owned by the society 
is of some interest. After setting aside at least 10 bee cent. for a 
reserve fund and for depreciation, a dividend of 5 per cent. is 
paid on fully paid-up shares. The balance is divided as follows : 
75 per cent. to members in proportion to the shares they hold, 
which is credited to their account as a contribution for the purchase 
of new shares ; while 25 per cent. is placed at the disposal of the 
Governing Body for propaganda purposes. 


Development of the Trade Union Investment 
Fund Movement 


It is not surprising that the movement should have encountered 
various difficulties in its early stages. Five or six years ago the 
idea of groups of employees and workers sending one or more 
delegates, themselves shareholders and thus entitled to vote like 
other shareholders, to general meetings of the companies by 
which they were employed, was obviously quite new and un- 
expected. It is therefore not surprising that when this occurred it 
should at first have aroused some astonishment, and even disap- 
proval, in some of the leading employers who found the new 
system somewhat upsetting. 

But the members of the Liége society wisely chose as their 
representative and spokesman a skilled and practised speaker who 





? Le. interdiction ; a legal process, existing in many Continental countries, 
by which a person is deprived of his ordinary civil rights for various reasons. The 
process does not correspond exactly to anything in English law. a 
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was also heart and soul with theircause. Ordinarily this was Mr. Paul 
Dessart, who has already been referred to as the chief promoter 
of the new movement. Thanke to his skill and tact he succeeded 
in obtaining recognition of the rights of the trust in quarters 
which were in general ill prepared to accept the idea. 

The first encounters, it must be confessed, were not always 
of the smoothest. Mr. Dessart has described the early adventures 
of the society with considerable humour’. 

The hitherto unruffled existence of the Board of Directors was 
stirred when one fine morning, shortly after the Armistice, a represen- 
tative of the trade union investment fund attended a general meeting 
of one of the most important metallurgical concerns, which had been 
chosen for the first experiment. Seldom has there been a stormier 
general mecting. He was called a Bolshevist! And the chairman of 
the Board twice tried to prevent him from speaking, maintaining the 
first time that the question was not on the agenda, and the second, 
that a general meeting was not competent to deal with the point raised. 
But the representative of the fund was twice able to make good his 
case, and finally succeeded in expressing his views. This success had 
@ twofold result : the new movement was now really launched, and the 
earliest success was followed by others. 

But the list of successes was not unbroken, and in many cases 
they were won only after a sharp struggle at the general meeting. 
In spite of all difficulties, however, and thanks to the energy 
and skill of its promoters, the Liége society finally sueceded in 
obtaining recognition of its right to be present and to speak at 
shareholders’ meetings. Speeches from its delegates no longer 
meet with the same opposition, though the aims of the society 


remain unaltered. 
The Programme of the Movement 


The programme of the movement comprises four main points, 
the four ‘‘C’s”’, as they are usually called : crusade, control, co- 
ownership, and co-management. 

Crusade, or in other words, propaganda and action, is carried 
on vigorously, and there is scarcely a single large industrial joint- 
stock company in the district where the investment fund movement 
has failed to find a hearing. 

The aim is to obtain some degree of control over the under- 
taking. Mr. Dessart states : 


_ The objects naturally depend on the wishes of the staff. An opening 
is generally provided by the directors’ report. The delegate then explains 





? Op, cit., p. 30. 
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the objects of the fund, gives an outline of certain general claims put 
forward by the staff, and tries to show that harmony in the works is 
only possible if the employer ascertains the material and moral needs 
of the workers by keeping in closer touch with them, and if he satisfies 
these needs spontaneously and willingly. In these conditions, output 
will increase and strikes will become fewer or will disappear, to the 
ultimate advantage of the shareholders. 


The delegate of the fund, however, rarely confines himself to 
generalities, and usually formulates definite claims on behalf of 
the staff. These are urged firmly, but courteously, and in most 
cases are satisfactorily met. Numerous extracts from reports of 
the proceedings at general meetings of shareholders could be quoted 
in support of this statement. 

Mr. Dessart is therefore fully entitled to say : 


The movement is now both a crusade and an attempt to obtain 
a measure of control. As it gains strength, it raises the question of the 
moral duty of shareholders, and the members of the fund intend to 
vote only for those directors whose views are in conformity with their 
programme, or at least whose good will and competence are beyond 
question. Before voting, therefore, the fund tries when necessary to 
get candidates to make a public statement of their policy. Cases are 
even on record of directors up for re-election asking for and obtaining 
the support of the fund. 


The two other main points in the programme of the Liége 
society, namely, co-ownership and co-management, can only be 
tealised slowly and by degrees, when members of the society 
have gradually acquirea the requisite technical knowledge, and 
when its savings attain a larger figure. During the first two or 
three years of its existence Mr. Dessart always represented it at 
general meetings, but his place is now sometimes taken by other 
members, either workers or employees. At the recent general 
meeting of the Crédit général liégeois, for instance, his place was 
taken by the secretary of the Union of Employees, who had 
already accompanied him at other shareholders’ meetings. 


Present Conditions 


The Liége fund is not the only one in Belgium ; two others 
have. been formed at Brussels and Charleroi respectively. Both of 
them include shareholders belonging to various trades, but it is 
hoped subsequently to establish separate sections for different 
occupational groups. For the present the promoters of all three 
societies think it best to begin by extending their sphere of action 
as far as possible, to stimulate the activity of the unions, and, in 
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particular, not to concentrate their funds on the shares of a single 
undertaking, so as to avoid too great a risk of the shares falling. 
The first efforts of the Belgian societies were devoted to the pur- 
chase of shares in miaing and metallurgical concerns ; subsequently 
they turned their attention to insurance companies, and finally 
to banking. The Brussels fund has specialised in bank shares, 
under the guidance of Mr. Ajoux, who usually rapresents it at 
general meetings, and who has already secured good results?. 

Already, therefore, the investment fund movement, though still 
comparatively new in Belgium, has made considerable headway, 
and the noteworthy results it has gained are the more valuable 
in that they have been won without either legal action or amend- 
ments to existing laws. 


THE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 
Origin 


In France the movement has made headway in two quite 
different quarters : first, among bank clerks, who have founded a 
society in Paris known as La Fourmi bancaire*; and secondly, 
among the Christian railwaymen’s unions. 

The first trade union investment fund in France was organised 
by the staff of the Paris-Orleans Railway Company. The following 
account of the origin of the fund was given by the chairman, 
Mr. Oudin, at the conference held at Arras on 19 October 1924 
for the study of the trade union investment fund movement, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Eugéne Duthoit, president of the 
Semaines sociales : 


In 1919 one of my colleagues, at a meeting of the officers of the 
Paris-Orleans trade union, suggested the idea of pooling the modest 
savings of unionists and using them jointly to buyshares in the Company. 
With the money so invested, which would bear interest as if on deposit 
in a savings bank, or rather with the shares purchased with these savings, 
delegates of the union could attend shareholders’ meetings and _ 
forward the point of view of the unions. At first sight I must confess 
that I was not particularly taken with this idea, as I was entirely 





1 For further information cf. Le Journal syndical (published fortnightly by 
Belgian employees for the defence of their interests), especially the numbers for 
15 May and 15 June 1924. 

* For information about this society cf. the Echo de la Bangue (published by 
the bank clerks’ trade union), Aug. and Sept. 1922. 
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absorbed in trade union propaganda. But thanks to Slafer’s persistence 
(the real originator of the idea in France) my attention was finally 
aroused. 


This was how the Paris-Orleans trade union investment fund 
began. Some difficulties were met with at the start, as its delegates 
failed to obtain a hearing at the first general meeting they attended. 
In his recent report Mr. Oudin says : 


One of the two delegates who attended in 1920 had instructions 
to speak ; but for some unknown reason the chairman failed to notice 
him when he rose, though he had given written notice of his intention 
to speak. 


Next year the Fund was more successful. To quote Mr. Oudin 
again : 

In 1921 the same delegate spoke, and asked for the introduction 
of welfare work on an adequate scale. His remarks obtained a respectful 
hearing and even applause, and he was congratulated afterwards by 
several shareholders. The chairman thanked him, but apologised for 
his inability to reply immediately to his “ interesting suggestions ”’, 
as it was necessary to refer the matter to the departmental heads. 


The early stages of the movement met with greater difficulties 
in France than in Belgium, and progress at first was comparatively 


slow. Mr. Oudin writes : 


The slowness of the progress made by the movement was at first 
partly due to suspicion; where money is concerned prudence is all- 
a Trade unionists were at first suspicious, when the Paris- 
Orleans Fund was the only one actually working; and the most was 
made of an argument which is not yet forgotten to prevent the other 
railways from following this lead. ‘‘ Suppose the legitimate operations 
of an undertaking of this kind came up against police interference, 
you never know what might happen’’, it was said. “ Although the Act 
of 12 March 1920 gives trade unions the right to hold property, they 
are still liable to prosecution.”” And though everything has been done 
to allay these fears, traces of them still remain. apply, though, their 
memory is gradually being wiped out by realities. It is at last coming 
to be realised that trade union investment funds provide excellent 
security, since they are not subject to the same fluctuations as ordinary 
trade union funds. 


Another cause which tended to hamper the development of 
the movement in France was the fact that the first results were 
comparatively poor. Mr. Oudin notes impartially : 


“What is the use of handing over our savings to the fund if the 
action of our delegates at shareholders’ meetings is a failure?’’ I have 
often heard this ate, and many others of the same kind. No one 
ean accuse me of not being a convinced partisan of the idea, but I have 
sometimes had to admit to myself that the results were not very encour- 
aging; and this is the most difficult argument for a propagandist to 
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meet. The supporters of the class war policy, who do not believe that 
men are capable of showing good will, also make the same complaint. 


Progress and Present Conditions 


In spite of everything, the idea gradually made its way. The 
membership of the Paris-Orleans Fund increased fram month to 
month, and the number of shares owned by it recently reached 120. 
At the end of 1922 and during 1923, the Christian railwaymen’s 
unions on the Northern, Eastern, and P.L.M. Railway Companies 
began to follow the example of their colleagues on the Paris- 
Orleans system. 

On the Northern system the first payment was made on 10 
February 1922; and in 1923 this fund (there is a separate fund 
for each system) sent a delegate to the general meeting of the 
shareholders ; this was also done in 1924 and 1925'. 

The Fund for the Eastern system was founded at the general 
meeting of the railwaymen’s union of that Company held on 
8 April 1923. The first contribution was paid on 27 May of the 
same year by Mr. Dufour, a former chairman of the Christian 
Federation of Railway Workers, who thus set an example of 
devotion to the workers’ cause. The number of contributors is 
now more than a hundred, and as the Fund owns more than 
40 shares it will be able to send at least one delegate to the next 
general meeting of shareholders. 

The Christian Railwaymen’s Union of the P.L.M. has also 
founded an investment fund*. Its representatives last year at 
the general meeting of shareholders stated they had been 
instructed by their comrades to offer “‘ unconditional collabora- 
tion ’’. The chairman thanked the workers’ delegates for their 
offer ; and Mr. Margot, General Manager of the P.L.M. Company, 
expressed his appreciation of these sentiments, adding : 


The efficient working of the line —_— on the good will of all 


concerned ; and we are all, both great and small, devoted to this object. 
We must all be ready to work together in harmony, but with due respect 
for the principle of authority without which security’ and order are 
impossible. e declaration we have just heard will be taken note of 





? On the action of these delegates, cf. the report of the meeting in La Vie finan- 
ciére, especially the numbers for 29 March and 15 and 30 Dec. 1921, and 3 April 1924. 

* The first effort of this kind was made at Nevers in 1918, under the name 
of L’Epargne P.L.M. One share in the company was bought, but the movement 
had not the support of the trade union and came to nothing. 
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in this spirit ; and I wish to express my personal thanks to the workers 
whose opinion it expresses'. 


Events followed a similar course on the Northein system. At 
the general meeting of the shareholders, on 21 April 1923, the 
first at which representatives of the Investment Fund participated, 
the workers’ delegate, Mr. Schwab, cead a statement emphasising 
the idea of collaboration. “‘ The form of collaboration we hope to 
arrive at,”’ he said, ‘‘and to which all our efforts will be directed, 
should, in our opinion, be profitable to all who loyally take their 
share in it. ” 

The workers’ delegate also pointed out the advantages which 
the Company would derive from the proposed collaboration of 
the staff : 


If the kind of collaboration we hope for is accepted by the Company, 
we should perhaps be able, as there are members of our union in every 
department, to offer the Company, through the Board of Directors, 
suggestions as to possible economies and as to the best ways of distrib- 
uting labour in the various centres of the system. 


The chairman thanked the delegate wa.mly for this offer ; 
and the mutual good will displayed on this occasion was in agreeable 


contrast to the sentiments of suspicion and even hostility which 
are often expressed. 

The Investment Fund was again represented at the general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Northern Railway Company 
. in 1924 and 1925, and its views were expressed to good purpose. This 
year the delegate raised the question of the increase of wages and 
salaries in relation to the equilibrium of revenue and expenditure : 


We note with satisfaction that the deficit in 1924 was markedly less 
than that of the preceding year, in spite of inevitable increases in expen- 
diture largely due to a quite justifiable rise in wages and salaries. There 
is no reason, in our opinion, why the situation should become worse 
during 1925, at any rate on account of the additional expenditure due 
to a new rise in wages and salaries, since this increase is balanced by 
the higher rates now charged. 


The chairman of the Board of Directors, in his reply, was not 
so optimistic ; but the exchange of views was throughout quite 
friendly and the management of the Company accepted certain 
suggestions made by the Investment Fund, particularly as to 





> 


1 Max TurmMANN: “ Les idées et les faits sociaux”’, 
1924, 


in Le Correspondant, 25 June 
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prohibiting the sale of indecent publications on the Company’s 
bookstalls!. 


The Arras Conference and the French Idea of the 
Investment Fund Movement 


Various attempts have been made in France in different quarters 
to extend and strengthen the trade union investment fund move- 
ment. One such attempt was the conference already referred to, 
which was held at Arras on 19 October 1924*. The proceedings 
were of great interest, and there were present many outstanding 
figures in the movement, such as Mr. Paul Dessart, the originator 
of the idea in Belgium, and Mr. Dauchet, the promoter and adviser 
of the railwaymen’s investment funds in France. 

An important report was submitted by Mr. Eblé, in which 
the differences between the Belgian and French conceptions 
were clearly explained, and it was shown that differences in organ- 
isation correspond to divergent aims. According to this report : 


The chief object of a trade union investment fund is to provide the 
workers with a means of protecting and improving working conditions. 
For this purpose, the union may aim at becoming a large shareholder, 
in order to acquire corresponding influence. But it may also take the view 
that in increasing the number of shares it holds it is increasing labour’s 
share in the ownership of the undertaking, and is thus modifying the 
general conditions under which the worker lives. These two ideas 
correspond to two distinct tendencies. First, it is taken as axiomatic 
that the trade union investment fund provides a means of discussing 
working conditions ; subsequently it appears that as the fund becomes 
richer it may also constitute a means of modifying the existing system 
of industrial ownership. 


Two different types of fund correspond to these different 
objects : 


Jt is not necessary to be a large shareholder to obtain a hearing 
at a shareholders’ meeting. A union may therefore apply its financial 
resources to two different purposes. Take the case  § a bank clerks’ 
union where enough capital has been collected to secure representa- 
tion at general meetings of some banking company ; when more becomes 





1 A few figures may be given to show the growth of the railwaymen’s trade 
union investment funds in France. 

On the Eastern system, 110 depositors have contributed 41,000 francs, with 
which 36 capital shares and 5 dividend shares (actions de jouissance) have been 
bought. On the Northern system there are 153 depositors ; contributions amount 
to 102,100 frances, withdrawals to 20,700 francs, leaving a balance of 81,400 francs, 
with which the union has bought 36 capital shares and 41 dividend shares. The 
Paris-Orleans Fund has 69 capital shares and 67 dividend shares. 


* Cf. Nord social, 26 Oct. 1924. 
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available it may be used to buy the minimum number of shares neces- 
sary for representation at general meetings of another bank, and so 
on. In this way the fund will gradually acquire a voice in the improve- 
ment of working conditions in banks generally, so achieving its first 
and most general object. 

But if the union adopts the second policy of increasing labour’s sharein 
the ownership of industry, it may devote its further capital to gaining 
a firmer footing in a specified undertaking so as to secure an effective 
share both in profits and in management. 

Where membership of the union is confined to workers employed in 
one undertaking (as in the case of a railwaymen’s union) there is of 
course no such alternative. But where workers employed in different 
undertakings are included (in the metal-working industry, for instance), 
the choice must be made, because however much the union may wish 
to improve working conditions universally it must consider carefully 
the possibilities of doing so successfully. The necessity of choice is 
even plainer for a central organisation, which may either encourage 
affiliated unions to set up investment funds, or may decide to do this 
itself. Sometimes one and sometimes the other form of fund will be 
chosen according to circumstances. 


In Belgium the funds have bought shares in a large number 
of undertakings, the variety of which makes it impossible for the 
shares to be owned by any single trade union fund. In consequence, 
as already stated, a co-operative society has been founded to 
own the shares and receive the dividends. 

In France, on the contrary, the system adopted is not co- 
operative, but the fund is attached to a trade union, the members 
of which all belong to the same occupation, and which owns the 
shares. The first three sections of the Rules of the Paris-Orleans 
Trade Union Investment Fund may be given as an example. 
They are as follows : 

(1) The object of the Investment Fund is to receive as a loan any 
moneys entrusted to it by members of the Union, and to use them to 
buy shares in the Paris-Orleans Railway Company, so as to secure the 
representation of the Union at the general meeting of the shareholders. 

(2) All shares so acquired shall be the property of the Union, which 
may dispose of them so as best to achieve the object defined in section (1). 
For this purpose the Union shall be authorised to have dividend shares 
registered ; but capital shares shall remain payable to bearer. 

(3) Contributions shall be accepted only from members of the Paris- 
Orleans Railwaymen’s Trade Union. 


Two distinct types of workers’ investment fund thus exist ; 
but whichever is adopted the fact remains that shares of certain 
kinds cannot be acquired without considerable risk. As Mr. Eblé 
points out : 


Some shares are good and some are bad, and as a general rule 
dealings should be confined to shares quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
and, we may add, in old-established concerns. One of the chief risks 
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to the fund, in fact, is a fall in the price of securities. In the case of an 
old-established and reliable concern an increasing share in it may well 
be contemplated ; but if the concern is not sound, or if it is too new 
to forecast its future, it will be wiser to abstain, or to buy only the 
minimum number of shares which will secure the right to attend general 
meetings, if this is considered necessary. 


In view of the great variety of occupations, and the differences 
in their trade union organisation, Mr. Eblé makes some very 
pertinent remarks : 


A clear distinction must be made between those occupations where, 
as in railways, there is a union for a single undertaking, and those where 
the union covers several large concerns. A union may also comprise 
larger or smaller groups, corresponding to separate undertakings ; 
e.g. a union of bank clerks may include many employees belonging 
to one bank, and only a few belonging to another. Finally, there are the 
insufficiently organised occupations, which can act effectively only 
through a federation ; and there are the federations themselves to be 
considered, which can undertake action on a larger scale than can a 
single union. 


From these considerations certain conclusions necessarily 
follow : 


Take a company whose shares are sound, and a strong trade union. 
whose sphere of action coincides with that of the company ; the obvious 
solution is a fund for the trade union. This is the most clearly defined 
case (that of the railways). 

If a union includes workers employed in various undertakings, the 
purchase of shares may be limited to one or several sound undertakings, 
or may be distributed over a very wide range. The choice made will 
depend on the special aim in view, which may be either trade union 
action for the improvement of working conditions, or the wish of certain 
wage earners to secure a share in the management. The choice depends 
also on the size of the separate groups inside the union. If, for instance, 
a large proportion of the members are employed by one concern whose 
shares are sound, the union may concentrate on it; or the members 
employed in it may decide to form a special fund for their particular 
group. In the opposite case of a concern whose financial stability is 
not above suspicion, even a fairly large group of trade unionists will 
find it more expedient to act with other groups, and to exercise their 
influence indirectly by enforcing the same trade union rules in all similar 
undertakings. . . . 

A federation may either form a general fund, on the Liége plan, or 
if it contains specially strong unions may encourage them to set up 
special funds. The two methods are not inconsistent ; but if the federa- 
tion considers that dispersion of effort will lead to weakness, it may 
either call in the help of the larger unions to strengthen a general fund, 
or use its own numerical strength to reinforce those points where a 
strong union is already at work. 


The problem thus clearly stated was fully discussed at the 
Arras conference ; and there is little doubt that the exchange of 
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views which took place will help forward the development of the 
movement in France. 


THE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY AND IN SPAIN 


The movement is not confined exclusively to France and 
Belgium. In particular, some account may be given of the ex- 
periments made in Germany and Spain. 

In the former country, workers and employees have combined 
to buy a fairly large number of shares in industrial concerns in 
north-west Germany, particularly in the following concerns : 
Hannover Waggon, Continental Caoutchouc, Excelsior Gummi, 
\ Hisenwerke Wilfel, Hansa Lloyd, and Bremer Vulkan. These shares 
were of course bought in order to secure representation at share- 
holders’ meetings, and to obtain better working conditions. 

The first success was at the general meeting of the Excelsior 
Gummi company at Hanover, where the workers acted on the 
advice of their trade union officials, and the delegates who repre- 
sented them as shareholders at the meeting succeeded in obtaining 
the creation of 514 million marks of preference shares for their 
special benefit, entitling them to 20 votes. 

In Spain a similar experiment has been made. The general 
meeting of the Tobacco Company held at Madrid on 20 September 
1924 was attended by a representative of the staff as a shareholder, 
the workers employed by the company having formed a fund for 
buying shares. The object of the fund is to secure the examination 
by the management of various questions connected with higher 
wages, hygiene, and the application of labour legislation. The 
workers also intend to ask for considerable restrictions on the 
importation of foreign tobacco. 


The above survey of the facts would seem to justify the con 
clusion that the idea of the trade union investment fund, which 
in Belgium is the basis of a strong and steadily growing movement, 
is making its way in several other countries. Its progress will be 
helped by the fact that it offers no opposition to the development 
of trade unionism ; for it must not be forgotten that the invest- 
ment fund is only a means, though a particularly effective and 
felicitous one ; trade organisation is and remains the real aim. 





Vocational Education in Soviet Russia 


by 
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The importance of vocational education was not recognised in 
Russia until a comparatively recent period, and before the war the 
numbers of vocational schools and of pupils attending them were still 
far from adequate. When the Soviet Government came into power 
in November 1917, it at first took no interest whatever in questions 
of special or purely vocational education. Tis first object was to give 
workers and poor peasants a full and general education, intended to 
fit the young worker to enter any occupation. The results of this 
reform were negative so far as concerns vocational education. Far 
from increasing, the number of technical schools decreased. The 
already serious shortage of skilled labour became acute. At last, 
under the influence of the trade unions, the Government decided to 
reform its policy, and in 1920 it formed a General Committee on 
Vocational Education, which has organised a vast system to eradicate 


** technical illiteracy’. The machinery of this reform and its results 
will be described in the second part of this article, which will appear 
in the next number of the Review. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


URING the latter half of last century there was a steady 

development of industry in Russia, and not until thén was voca- 
tional education, which is directly related to industrial progress, 
recognised as a problem of vital importance. 

The first secondary technical school, known as the Komissarov, 
was opened in Moscow in 1865, between which date and the Revo- 
lution a network of vocational schools was set up by both govern- 
ment and private initiative, the latter playing a great part. 

Excluding territories no longer belonging to the Soviet Union, 
the total number of pupils attending a vocational school in 1914 
may be estimated at close on 165,000, a very modest figure as 
compared with the seven million pupils in all public educational 
institutions. The first and obvious conclusion is therefore that 
before the war the number of institutions for vocational education 
and of pupils in them was quite inadequate. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


TABLE I : VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION 





Organising authorities Number of Number of 
Type of education or nature of studies schools pupils 





I. Elementary voca-| Ministry of Education 17,128 
tional and technical| Ministry of Trade and 
education of ll Industry 14,326 
kinds Ministry of Agriculture 12,301 

Other Ministries 8,100 

Special trade courses in 
ordinary town schools — 10,000 





61,365 





II. Secondary voca-| Ministry of Education 26,630 
tional education Ministry of Trade and 
Industry 36,919 

Ministry of Agriculture 3,430 





Total 63,879 








III. Higher education} Arts : 43,580 
Medicine (plus 7 university 

faculties 9,522 
Industrial technology y 21,500 
Agriculture 7,840 





Total 82,442 








Total number of institutions and pupils 1,184 207,686 

















If the different types of education are compared, it will be 
seen that the secondary schools led with their 63,879 pupils, as 
against 61,365 at the elementary schools, including about 10,000 
in the ordinary schools attending special trade courses. The 
Act of 7 March 1888 had defined the object of the elementary 
vocational school as the training of skilled workers and foremen. 
It must therefore be concluded that Russian industry made very 
little use of technical education in recruiting this grade of skilled 
worker ;_ the training of future foremen was mainly left to practice 
of the trade. On the other hand, the certificates issued by the 
secondary technical schools were, if not indispensable, at least 
extremely useful to the future technician. In general these schools 
were very well organised and equipped, but there were not enough 
of them. 
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The instruction given in the technical colleges was excellent ; 
often, indeed, the theoretical side was over-emphasised,to the 
detriment of practical training. The courses and curricula were 
overloaded, and the course of study lasted five or six years, so that 
it was hardly possible to obtain an engineer’s diploma before the 
age of 24 or 25. The number of engineers in Russia was very 
inadequate, but: the disproportion between supply and demand 
was even greater with assistant engineers and technicians, who 
were urgently wanted in every branch of industrial activity. 

A characteristic feature of the system of vocational jeducation 
was the absence of co-ordination. The technical schools were not 
all under the Imperial Ministry of Education ; several Ministries, 
such as those of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works, had 
their own system of technical schools managed by small inde- 
pendent departments. This led to a lack of uniformity in manage- 
ment and a certain rivalry between the different Ministries. This 
rivalry, however, was not without some advantages. Too often 
the Ministry of Education was hampered by financial restrictions, 
so that the technical schools outside its jurisdiction were sometimes 
the best organised and most flourishing. 

Another characteristic of Russian technical schools, as of the 
ordinary schools, before the war was the lack of continuity ; 
there was no link between the elementary and the secondary 
schools, or between these and the.technical colleges. Each type 
of school was intended to give more or less complete instruction 
to different grades of technical workers, without opening the way 
for them tc a higher type of school. On the other hand, there 
were no obstacles to prevent youths of the working classes from 
continuing their education in secondary vocational schools or 
technical colleges except financial ones — the school fees and the 
cost of living in a large town. 

Such, in brief, was the situation confronting the Soviet Govern- 
ment in October 1917. The evolution of vocational education 
in Soviet Russia may be divided into two quite distinct periods : 
the first from the Revolution of November 1917 to 1920, the second 
after 1920. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FROM NOVEMBER 1917 To 1920 


During the first of these two periods the authorities took no 
interest whatever in questions of special or purely vocational 
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education. At first the attention of the Commissariat of Education 
was concentrated on destroying the school system it had inherited’. 
Subsequently, 










Being entirely obsessed by the idea of the ‘“‘ unitary labour school ” 
(i.e. the radical reform of the ordinary schools), the Commissariat cate- 
gorically opposed any attempt to introduce special tuition before the 
two grades of the ordinary schools had been completed. The only kind 
of special instruction allowed at that time was that given by the Technical 
College. Thus the Commissariat of Education failed to recognise the 
vital importance of vocational education, which was not given its proper 
place in the system of public education until after many misadventures 


and difficulties’. 














“It is the object of the Government to give workers and poor 
peasants a full, general, and free education.” This was theschool 
programme formulated in the first Constitution adopted by the 
fifth Soviet Congress on 10 July 1918°. It was to cover, first, “ 
the “ unitary labour school ” created by the Decree of 16 October 
1918, and, secondly, the reform of higher education. 









The Unitary Labour School 










The main provisions of the Decree of 16 October 1918* con- 
cerning the unitary labour schools were as follows : 

(1) The previous subdivision into elementary and secondary 
schools (in both ordinary and special education) was abolished. 

(2) All elementary and secondary schools were to be attached 
to the Commissariat of Education’. 

(3) Schools of every kind already in existence were to be replaced 
by “ unitary labour schools ” with two grades, the first admitting 
children from 8 to 13 years (5-year course), and the second young 
persons from 13 to 17 (4-year course) (section 2). 

(4) Attendance at the courses of both grades was made com- 
pulsory for all children of school age (section 4). 

(5) Instruction was to be free, common to both sexes, and 
secular, all religious instruction being prohibited (section 6). 

The school reform of 1918 put an end to the variety of ordinary 
























* See : “* Vocational Education in Russia from 1917 to 1921 ”, in the Officia } 
Jubilee Survey (Gosiadat), p. 7. Moscow, 1921. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 

* Collection of Laws, 1918, Section 582. 

* Ibid., Section 812. 

* This had been already ordered on 23 February 1918 (Collection of Laws, 
1918, Section 367), but the rule had to be repeated several times, and was not 
successfully enforced until 1920. 
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schools and of their teaching staff, creating instead a single type 
of elementary and secondary school, known as the unitary labour 
school. The term “ unitary ” implied not only that all the schools 
would in future be centralised, but also that the two grades would 
form the two halves of a single system of instruction, the upper 
grade being the direct complement of the lower. The term 
“ labour ” was explained by the Decree of 16 October 1918 (section 
12) as follows: 


Productive labour should be the basis of all the work of the labour 
school, not to meet the costs of the school, nor as a pedagogic 
method, but for intrinsic reasons of social necessity. It should be closely 
bound up with any process of instruction which diffuses knowledge of 
the sciences. As it grows steadily more complex and goes beyond the 
child’s surroundings and conditions of life, productive labour should 
acquaint him with the different forms of production, including even the 
most advanced of these. 


At the same time the labour school was to give general 
(“ polytechnic ”) instruction in both upper and lower grades 
(section 13). “ Polytechnic” education was defined in Section 
I of Part 12 of the Communist programme adopted by the eighth 
Soviet Congress in March 1919 as “ a method of instruction which 
gives both theoretical and practical knowledge of all the chief 
branches of production ”. 

In pursuance of these legislative measures, the Commissariat 
of Education proceeded to revise the curriculum of the new type 
of school. The most important change was the total abolition 
of all religious instruction. The syllabus of other courses could 
not be changed so suddenly owing to the lack of new text books, 
and the modification of curricula and teaching methods was only 
gradual. The new spelling, however, came into force on 23 Decem. 


ber 1917!. 
Reform of Higher Education 


The object of the measures concerning higher education adopted 
by the Government during the period 1917 to June 1919 was 
first to make such education accessible to larger numbers of the 
population, and secondly to reduce the obligations of the students 
to a minimum. 

By a Decree of 2 August 1919? higher education was declared 





? Collection of Laws, 1917, Section 170. 
2 Ibid., 1918, Section 632. 
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free and open to any person of not less than 16 years of age, no 
proof of previous education being required for admission, but 
simply a certificate of identity. 

A Decree of 27 November 1918! introduced special entrance 
examinations for colleges giving practical training, so that persons 
with insufficient grounding could be separated out and given special 
preparatory courses. But these examinations were soon abolished 
by a Decree* instructing the councils of Starosts (elected by the 
students) themselves to make this first classification. At the 
same time a further Decree*® abolished the state examinations 
for the diploma of higher education and all end-of-term examina- 
tions. The latter were to be replaced by tests to be given at any 
date chosen in agreement with the teacher. 

The Decree of 10 July 1919* abolished the councils of Starosts, 
and entrusted the classification of candidates for admission to 
colleges to organisations of students belonging to the Communist 
or any other Party which had recognised the Soviet Government. 
There was no appeal against the decision of these organisations. 
In effect, therefore, it was only necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of a committee of Communist students, after which the 
pupil was free to follow his own plan of study. 

The curricula of the colleges were changed very little during 
the first few years (1917-1919) of the Soviet régime. The main 
changes were in the type of pupils and the abolition of fees. 


Workers’ Faculties 


In addition to these measures, which were intended to open 
the doors of the colleges to all by changing the conditions of admis- 
sion and organisation, the Soviet Government set up special 
“ workers’ faculties ” attached to the colleges for the sole purpose 
of preparing workers and peasants for the college courses. In 
theory at least the curriculum of the workers’ faculties differed 
very little from that of the ordinary secondary schools. Their 
main purpose was to give higher education outside the general 
system. Hence the special nature of their curriculum, aiming 
simply at filling the gaps in the knowledge of pupils which pre- 
vented them from attending the colleges proper. 





2 Ibid., Section 771. 
* Ibid., Section 863. 
* Ibid., Section 885. 
* Ibid., 1919, Section 347 
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By the Decree of 17 September 1919 pupils in the workers’ 
faculties were given the same rights as students. The faculties 
were open to workers and peasants holding a certificate from 
their works committee or a Communist group to show that they 
actually belonged to the proletariat, that they did not exploit 
the labour of others, and that they supported the Soviet system 
(section 12). 


Practical Resuits 


The effects of the school reform of 1918 on vocational education 
were mainly negative, for the central authorities, in their hope 
that the new labour school would completely replace all technical 
schools, neglected the latter altogether and made no change in 
their curricula and methods of instruction. In the Regulations 
for the administration of the Decree on labour schools, technical 
and vocational schools were not even mentioned as institutions 
to be transformed into such schools. The absence of special 
provisions was often interpreted in the provinces as implying that 
vocational schools, too, were to be transformed into labour schools. 
This led tothe closing down of vocational schools, often very well 


organised, and their place was not filled by other institutions. 
Thus a number of technical schools were closed in 1918-1919, at 
the very time when the number of persons entitled to admission 
grew by the simple fact that vocational training was made free 


and open to all. 
As an official of the Commissariat of Education stated in 1920! : 


Vocational education has suffered tremendously from the mistakes 
made in the provinces in applying the principle of the unitary labour 
school ; the elementary and secondary technical schools suffered most. 
Urgent steps had to be taken in 1919 to put an end to these abuses, but 
many schools had already disappeared. 


Mr. Lunacharsky, in the first statement on vocational education 
made by the Commissariat of Education, said in July 1919 : 


It is regrettable to have to state that owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding many very useful and excellently equipped technical 
schools have been closed and replaced by ordinary labour schools. 


Positive results from the school reform and the realisation 
of the hopes placed in the labour school were dependent on two 





* Report of the Second Session of the “ Sovprofobr ” (Vocational Education. 
Council), p. 61. Published by the Gostidat, 1921. 
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conditions. In the first place the new schools had to be brought 
into touch with production itself, ie. with factories or appren- 
ticeship workshops and well equipped technical laboratories ; and 
secondly an adequate teaching staff would have to be recruited, 
able successfully to carry out the proposed scheme of general 
technical training. Under the circumstances prevailing in 1918, 
when the reform was introduced, neither of these conditions could 
be fulfilled, and the reform thus remained a dead letter. 


Criticisms 


By 1919 this failure began to be realised, and there were vigor- 
ous criticisms of the decisions of the Commissariat of Education 
on vocational education, criticisms which led to a speedy and radical! 
change of policy. The initiative was taken by the trade unions, 
before whose increasing opposition the Commissariat had to give 
way. The Commissary himself, Mr. Lunacharsky, admitted' 
that “ from its inception the Commissariat had undoubtedly made 
a mistake in completely abolishing the special Board for technical 
and vocational education ”*. 

The labour school was an institution for giving general tech- 
nical education in a labour state, and was intended to equip all 
young persons of 17 years of age with the power to do good work. 
In addition it was to open the way to higher education for all 
who wished to continue their training. This was the fundamental 
purpose of the authors of the 1918 school reform. According to 
Mr. Lunacharsky, the introduction of general technical education 
in the ordinary elementary and secondary schools, which was the 
very kernel of school reform, was the main principle of socialist 
pedagogics. In a statement in June 1919, he urged that : 


Even if the welfare of the state were imperilled, it would be a denial 
of every principle of socialism, which is the defender of personality and 
aims at creating a universal man, to condemn children to bear on their 
young brows the brand of specialisation, an indelible brand to be a 
curse throughout their lives. As long as the bourgeoisie regarded the 
mass of the workers and peasants as mere cattle, it could at will brand 
their children as shoemakers, carpenters, or stokers. We, on the con- 
trary, must give the youth before he reaches the age of seventeen an 
education which will open all paths to him. 


Mrs. Krupskaya, at the third Trade Union Congress in 1920, 
said that specialists with their limitations were not wanted in 





* Cf. his article, “« All Russia ”, in the Official Survey, 1923, p. 305. 
* Set up in the Ministry of Education in 1883. 
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production. The chief aim of vocational education should be to 
develop general capacities for work. Specialisation was needed 
in industry, not in the worker. 

On the same occasion another advocate of these views said : 


A plunge into a system of narrow specialisation will lead not to the 
raising but to the demoralisation of the proletariat ; it will create not a 
Communist State but one where everyone is a locksmith. 


This theory did not meet with unanimous approval. The 
views of the opponents of the principle of general technical educa- 
tion were very clearly formulated by Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Luna- 
charsky’s deputy on the Vocational Education Committee set up 
in 1920. Aé the second meeting of the Vocational Education 
Council (known as the Sovprofobr), held in 1920, he said! : 

In the works of Marx there is a statement, written seventy years 
ago, that vocational education should give way to general technical 
education. This is the reason why it has been continually to the fore 
since the creation of the Commissariat of Education, but the accuracy 
of the principle has never been examined in spite of its notable sponsors. 


The outcome is absurd. It is absolutely impossible to cram into a child’s 
head all the multitude of facts about all the main branches of industrial 


production. 


Mr. Solnikov, an ordinary metal worker, expressed his views 
as follows at the third Trade Union Congress : 

We cannot blindly follow the Commissariat of Education. When at 
a congress I heard the representative of that Commissariat say that one 


could not be a boilermaker for ever, I said to myself that the Commis- 
sariat’s scheme was impracticable. 


The above quotations give some idea of the differences of 
opinion between the advocates of general and those of specialised 
training. In 1919 the latter party gained a decisive victory, for 
two main reasons : first, the lack of positive results from the school 
reform, and, secondly, the acute shortage of skilled labour. 
According to Mr. Rykov “ the authorities had the greatest diffi- 
culty in finding the twenty or thirty skilled workers who were 
sometimes absolutely essential for the production of the munitions 
needed by the Red Army ”. 

The shortage of skilled labour was primarily due to the war, 
as the mass of young workers went into the army. There was 
further an exodus from the towns to the country as soon as a 
shortage of food began to be felt. Finally, a large number of 





1 Report of the Second Session of the Sovprofobr, p. 120. 
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skilled workers, especially the more efficient, were absorbed 
by central or local government offices, the more important 
posts being given to the most faithful supporters of the new 
régime. 

As soon as the Government became aware of the crisis, it 
issued the order “ Back to the factory ”, and took steps to restore 
equilibrium. It fully realised, however, that these steps were 
only palliatives, and that the real remedy for the shortage of 
skilled labour was to provide a new supply of skilled workers. 
Industry itself, where production had already fallen to 25 or 
30 per cent. of the normal figure, was unable to fill the gaps as 
in the past. The urgent need of reform in vocational education 
as the only means of training the necessary labour therefore came 
to be recognised. This was the consideration which finally led 
to a decision in favour of the advocates of reform. 

The question was included in the agenda of the second All- 
Russian Trade Union Congress held in January 1920. The report 
on vocational education submitted to the Congress, which led to 
heated discussion, demanded that a special body, consisting of 
representatives of the trade unions and independent of the Com- 
missariat of Education, should be set up to manage vocational 
schools. These extreme demands were modified in the resolution 
actually adopted. The Congress recognised, in the first place, 
that the object of vocational education may be attained if the 
worker is given not only instruction in skilled processes, but also 
a general industrial education covering industrial technology, 
economics, economic geography, the technical management of an 
industrial undertaking, etc.; and, secondly, that the control of 
vocational education should be centralised in the hands of a 
committee attached to the Commissariat of Education and con- 
sisting of trade unionists. This committee would be responsible 
for the management and financial administration of vocational 
schools and for drafting new curricula. , 

Thus the second Trade Union Congress, while recognising the 
importance of general education for the workers, considerably 
modified the principle of the “ polytechnic ” school in the direction 
of a return to specialised instruction. The discussion was resumed 
at the third Congress, which was even more definitely in favour 
of this view. 

Thus towards 1920 the conflict between the two ideas of general 
and specialised technical training was settled, and the ground 
was prepared for the new policy in vocational education, which 
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combined both systems. The principal stages in the change were 
marked by the creation of new institutions. 


New Institutions 


Already in January 1919, under the influence of the second 
Trade Union Congress, a first step towards reform had been taken 
with the creation of the Vocational Education Committee', where 
trade union representatives were in the majority. At the same 
time a Board for the Reform of Vocational Education, organised 
on bureaucratic lines, was set up at the Commissariat of Education. 

The work of these two bodies led on 24 April 1919 to the crea- 
tion of the Department of Vocational Education at the Commis- 
sariat of Education. Unlike the Committee, it included only a 
small proportion of trade union representatives (two out of ten), 
the other members representing various Commissariats. Its 
progress was very slow owing to differences between the Commis- 
sariats, which, in spite of the Decrees mentioned above, opposed 
the centralisation of vocational education under the Commissariat 
of Education. According to one official publication? : 


The results of this work showed that a speedy and satisfactory 
solution of the problem of vocational education in Russia necessitates a 
radical change in the composition of the central body responsible for 
it and the removal of all factors likely to complicate its work. 


This radical change was effected when a committee, of which 
Trotsky was chairman, was convened by the Council of People’s 
Commissaries at the beginning of 1920 to draw up “a uniform 
economic scheme ”, and to “ organise the work of the masses ”. 
This committee drafted the constitution of two new bodies, the 
General Labour Committee (Glavny Komitet Trooda, known as 
Glavkomtrood) and the General Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion (Glavny Kemitet professionalnago obrazovania, known as the 
Glavprofobr). According to a statement made by Mr. Schmidt 
on 20 October 1920, a comparison of these two bodies was sig- 


nificant. 


The function of the Labour Committee is to mobilise and 
organise the forces of labour ; that of the Vocational Education Com- 
mittee is to renew the depleted ranks of labour. This need for renewal 
is the origin of the Glavprofobr. 





1 « Vocational Education in Russia from 1917 to 1921”, p. 8. 


: Ibid., p. 9. 
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THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The constitutions drafted by the Trotsky Committee were 
confirmed by a Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries 
dated 29 January 1920", a specially important measure as it marks 
the inception of a new era in the history of vocational education 
in Soviet Russia. 


Organisation 


By the Decree of 29 January the Glavprofobr, set up in the 
Commissariat of Education, enjoys complete financial and adminis- 
trative independence. It has to organise vocational education 
throughout the country and centralise the work of the different 
departments and organisations, without hampering their initiative, 
but securing the necessary co-ordination. The Committee comprises 
a Board of Control, an Advisory Council, a Central Office, and 
local branches. 

The Board of Control consists of five persons, appointed by the 
Council of People’s Commissaries, under the chairmanship of the 
Commissary of Education. The first Board was appointed on 
10 February 1920, the trade unions being represented by Mr. Kose- 
lov, one of the most ardent advocates of specialisation’. 

The Board is the chief executive authority. The Vocational 
Education Council (Sovprofobr) is attached to it in an advisory 
capacity. Its chairman is the Commissary of Education, and it 
includes a large number of representatives of the different Commis- 
sariats and various organisations® ; certain members of the Board 
are ex officio members of the Council. 

The Central Office of the Glavprofobr, which is at Moscow, 
originally had 20 divisions and 11 subdivisions, with a large staff. 
In 1924 the number of divisions was considerably reduced and the 
organisation simplified’. 


1 Collection of Laws, 1920, Sections 41-42. 

* The programme he defended in his brochure, ‘‘ The Technical and Voca- 
tional Education of the Proletariat and the Trade Unions * (Moscow, 1920), was 
that adopted by the Glavprofobr. 

* The second sitting of the Sovprofobr, held in October 1920, was attended 
by 43 voting members (only 10 representing the trade unions) and 128 members 
in an advisory capacity. 

‘ The number of divisions was reduced to three, i.e. for higher education, 
‘elementary and secondary education (with a subdivision for adult workers’ edu- 
cation), and workers’ faculties. 
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In the provinces the local branches of the General Committee 
are subdivisions for vocational education attached to the education 
departments, and these in turn form part of the soviet executive 
committee (Ispolkomi). The subdivision acts as the central office 
for each provincial government. The local bodies must keep 
in touch with local trade union organisations, which are thus 
able to exercise a certain degree of supervision’. 

The position of the Glavprofobr in the organisation of the 
Commissariat of Public Education was defined by the Decree of 
15 February 19212; the Central Office stands between the Office 
for General Technical Education (for children up to 15 years of 
age) and that for education outside the schools, and its functions 
are extremely wide. In fact, all schools open to adults over 
15 years of age, including all kinds of colleges, are treated as voca- 
tional schools in the Decree and consequently come under the 
Central Office. 


Work of the Committee 


The creation of the Glavprofobr had a considerable influence 
on the system of vocational education. According to an official 
document published by the Moscow Education Department * : 


“ Just as formerly this question was pushed to the background 
in the policy of the Commissariat of Education, so now it tends 
to become the chief feature.” This work of the Commissariat 
led to the creation of an entirely new system of vocational education 
which is summarised in table IT. 

Of the 69 Decrees dealing with vocational education which 
have been issued since 1917, 54 date from this period ; 10 of them 
relate to general questions, 36 to the technical colleges, and 8 to 
the workers’ faculties. Of the first group, 5 are mere declarations‘, 





1 In 1924 a special Decree had to be issued (Collection of Laws, 1924, Sec- 
tions 52-497) on the co-operation of the local bodies with the trade unions, at the 
demand of the latter, which complained that they were completely ignored by the 
executive committees. 

2 Collection of Laws, 1921, Section 78. 

* « Data on Vocational Education ”’, p. 7. Moscow, 1920. 

* Decree of 10 October 1920 (Collection of Laws, § 406) on measures for pro- 
moting the work of the Commissariat of Education. 

Decree of 27 August 1921 (Ibid., § 437) on special agricultural courses for 
peasants. 

Decree of 7 September 1921 (Ibid., § 450) on measures for improving the standard 
of technical education. 

Decree of 1923 (Ibid., § 346/29). 

Decree of 1924 (Ibid., § 369/40) on the organisation of agricultural education. 
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2 refer to the organisation of the Commissariat of Education!, 
and 3 to special questions’. 

The three main features of the policy which resulted in the 
creation of the present system of vocational education were (1) 
measures against “technical illiteracy”; (2) the reform of 
elementary and secondary education; (3) the reform of higher 
education. 










Technical Illiteracy 









By the Decree of 29 July 1920 to eradicate “ technical illiter- 
acy” and remedy the acute shortage of skilled labour, all workers 
of 18 to 40 years of age who do not hold a certificate at least equiva- 
lent to that issued by the former trade schools and are not 
attending courses in a vocational school are bound to undergo 
a period of vocational and technical apprenticeship (sections 1 
and 3). They must follow a full course of special classes at the 
factory or evening classes for a short period (section 5). In 
order to facilitate the enforcement of these measures, the hours 
of work for adults are reduced by two (making a 6-hour working 
day) and for young persons by four (making a 4-hour working 
day). Moreover, the wages of persons attending compulsory 
apprenticeship courses may not be reduced (sections 8 and 9). On 
the other hand, failure to attend these courses without sufficient 
reason is made illegal (section 15). The courses are held in the 
evening and must occupy at least 18 hours in the week (section 6). 

This Decree — which must not be confused with that of Decem- 
ber 1919° relating to illiteracy in the ordinary sense of the word — 
refers only to the technical side of education. The courses in 
question give specialised instruction intended to acquaint the 
workers with the technical processes of production in the factories 
where they are actually employed. Persons who have completed 
one of these compulsory apprenticeship courses are described as 
“ literate from the technical point of view ”, though they may be 
quite illiterate in the ordinary sense of the term. 

























1 Decree of 15 February 1921, already quoted (general plan of the Commis- 
sariat of Education). 

Decree of 20 August 1923 (Collection of Laws, § 73/711) concerning all kinds 
of schools and containing a programme of future development. 

* Decree of 29 July 1920 (Collection of Laws, § 325) on the eradication of 
** technical illiteracy ”’. 

Decree of 25 March 1923 (Ibid., No. 24, § 279) abolishing free education. 

Decree of 10 April 1924, already quoted (Ibid., § 49), concerning the co-opera- 
tion of local educational authorities with the trade unions. 
* Collection of Laws, 1919, Section 592. 
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According to the organ of the Council of Trade Unions’, this 
Decree was merely “ a confused and vague statement”. It would 
perhaps be fairer to say that it yielded no practical results, or 
that it is impossible to estimate its positive results, for neither 
the term “ technical illiteracy ” nor the nature of the courses was 
clearly defined. 

The Statistical Bulletin gives the number of pupils attending 
these courses on 1 January 1924 as only 44,473, although, according 
to the statement made by Mr. Preobrazhensky to the tenth Soviet 
Congress*, the total number of workers without technical knowledge 
may be estimated at about a million and a half. Even though 
the courses were to be short, the disproportion between the two 
figures is none the less striking, even apart from any corrections, 
which would much reduce the figure given by the Statistical 
Bulletin. 

Various Soviet publications give some indication of the factors 
which hamper the enforcement of the Decree of 29 July. This 
“is prevented by the disagreement between the managements of 
the factories and the economic authorities ”, according to Mr. Kose- 
lov, a member of the Board of the Glavprofobr, and Mr. Kalashnikov, 
speaking at the second session of the Vocational Education Coun- 
cil’. Another cause of difficulty is the shortage of funds. It 
was in fact unlikely that this measure would yield much in the 
way of positive results, considering that the campaign against 
illiteracy properly so called, initiated by the Decree of 30 December 
1919, had met with serious obstacles, although tenaciously pursued. 


(T’o be continued.) 





1 Viestnik Trooda, No. 4, 1924, p. 118. 
_ _* Mr. Preobrazhensky stated that about 24 million workers were employed in 
industry (including transport), and only one million were skilled. ‘‘ In order to 
make up for the loss of labour due to deaths, the schools should be able to give 
instruction to about 350.000 young persons. ” 

* Report of the Second Session of the Sovprofobr, pp. 77-78. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Working of the Eight-Hour Day Act 
in Belgium 


According to section 26 of the Act of 14 June 1921 the Governmeng 
must make a report to the Chambers every three years on ‘‘ the workin 
and effects of the Act”. The first report which has just been issued 
under this provision! describes the measures taken to meet the require- 
ments of the new system, the difficulties met with, and the way in which 
they have been settled. The absence of information on the effect 
of the Act is due to the fact that the commission set up to investigate 
the economic, social, and moral results of the legal limitation of hour 
of work has not yet submitted its report. 


PRELIMINARY MEASURES 


The establishment of special systems and the granting of exemp- 
tions was entrusted by the Act to the competent departments of the 
Council of Industry and Labour, the Superior Public Health Council, 
and the Superior Council of Industry and Commerce. The most 
representative organisations of employers and workers concerned had 
already been consulted beforehand. 

In view of the wide scope of the questions to be settled by these 
various bodies, they were unable to complete their work before 1 Octo- 
ber 1921, on which date the Act came into force. Two Ministerial 
Circulars were consequently issued, one on 21 September 1921 and the 
other on 30 September 1921, to cope with any difficulties which might 
arise ; these indicated to the officials responsible for supervision ‘‘ the 
necessary guiding principles and exemptions ” and instructed the local 
and national industrial joint committees to settle any disputes arising 
out of the re-adjustment of wages. 

The officials responsible for supervising the enforcement of the 
Act were designated by the Order of 5 September 1921, which defined 
their functions. 


PRELIMINARY CONSULTATIONS 


In addition to consulting the bodies prescribed in the Act, the 
Government made regular application to the local and national industrial 





1 Journée de huit heures et semaine de quarante-huit heures. Rapport triennal 
présenté aux Chambres législatives sur Vexécution de la loi du 14 juin 1921 
(Session de 1924-1925). Brussels, F. van Gompel, 1925. 28 pp. The report is 
given in both French and Flemish. 
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joint committees, the Factory Inspectorate, the Mines Office, the 
Medical Factory Inspectorate, and the Superior Public Health Council, 
with a view to collecting the fullest information possible from those 
directly concerned. The decisions of these various bodies were con- 
firmed by Orders prescribing exemptions for seasonal industries, indus- 
tries using perishable goods, those in which the hours of work cannot be 
specified in detail, for preparatory and accessory work, and an Order 
defining what persons are to be deemed to occupy confidential positions. 
The advantage of this system of consultation is that it affords very 
valuable material on which decisions may be based. The report 
shows that particular attention was paid to the recommendations 
made by representatives of employers and workers. Certain unani- 
mous decisions may therefore be considered as representing agree- 
ments between the delegates of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
affected. 


WoRKING OF THE AcT 


The report describes the conditions of enforcement of the Act 
section by section, and the same system will be adopted here in 
summarising the information given. 


Scope 


The scope of the Act so far as industry is concerned is that laid 
down in the Washington Convention on Hours of Work. The Act 
also covers retail shops, hotels, restaurants, and public houses, and 
workers and employees in commercial undertakings, for whom a special 
system was to apply, to be defined in a Royal Order within one year 
of the date the Act came into force. 

Undertakings run by provincial and communal authorities are 
not subject to the Act unless they are of an industrial nature, such 
as gas works, waterworks, and electric stations. The provisions do not 
apply to public health departments, urban and rural police, fire brigades, 
and the persons responsible for working rescue appliances in communal 
schools. Office staff in commercial undertakings was placed under the 
Act as soon as it came into force ; that in hotels, restaurants, and public 
houses on the promulgation of the Royal Order of 10 October 1923 ; 
the staff of banks and brokers’ offices by the Order of 17 August 1923, 
and that of travelling agencies by the Order of 10 April 1923. The 
8-hour day is being steadily extended to other commercial undertakings. 


Hours of Work 


Section 2 of the Act lays down the principle of the limitation of the 
hours of work to 8 a day and 48 a week. Various awards in the courts 
have made it clear that this section governs only actual working hours. 
The Act applies to any person working under a contract of service, 
even to commercial travellers in certain specified cases. On the other 
hand, home workers are excluded (the employer being prohibited from 
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employing his workers at home for any kind of work), also persons 
occupying positions of trust or authority, a list of which was drawn 
up in the two Royal Orders of 28 February 1922 and 20 January 1923. 

The Report points out that hours of work lost for voluntary reasons 
(fétes, local fairs, etc.) or owing to an unavoidable stoppage of work 
(accidents, stoppage of supply of motive power, etc.) may not be made 
up. On the other hand, hours may be extended on certain weekdays 
with a view to allowing a Saturday half-holiday, subject to the issue of 
a permit by Royal Order. 


Shift Work 


When work is organised in successive shifts, the 8 hours a day and 
48 hours a week fixed by the Act may be exceeded (section 3), on 
condition that the duration of actual work averaged over a period of 
three weeks or less does not go beyond these limits. The chief purpose 
of this provision is to facilitate the overlapping of shifts. In no case 
may the working day exceed 10 hours. Workers employed in direct 
connection with the shift workers are also covered by this section. 


Continuous Processes 


The most interesting disputes and important judicial rulings have 
related to section 4 of the Act. This deals with processes in which, 
by reason of their nature, work cannot be interrupted, and in which 
the duration of actual work for each worker must not exceed 56 hours 
per week, averaged over a period of three weeks. 

The first difficulty met with was whether thespecial system in question 
should cover the work of loading and unloading in ports. The inter- 
pretation given by the Labour Office, and in the last resort by the courts, 
answered this in the negative ‘“‘ on the ground that section 4 of the Act 
cannot be so interpreted as to give the head of every undertaking the 
right to determine whether, in the circumstances in which the work 
is carried on, it cannot be interrupted ”’. 


Seasonal Industries 


Section 5, which allows a limitation of working hours equivalent to 
8 a day and 48 a week spread over a period greater than a week in 
industries subject to seasonal fluctuations, etc., has led to the issue of 
eleven Orders. These define the method of applying the Act to the 
following industries : those where the sole motive force employed is 
wind or water ; the hiring of horses and motor vehicles ; the automobile 
and bicycle industry ; upholstering, hand manufacture of firearms, 
building, open air quarries, brick making ; clothing and subsidiary 
industries ; various food industries ; the retting of flax in streams and 
tanks; biscuit factories and the manufacture of gingerbread and marzi- 
pan ; manufacture of lemonade and aerated waters; laundries in holiday 
resorts ; electric tramways along the coast. 

Two special Orders deal with the manufacture of boots and shoes 
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during a period of one year, and travelling signal squads on the State 
Railways. 


Special Industries 


Under section 6 the Government is empowered to allow overtime 
in industries where the time necessary for the completion of the process 
cannot be precisely determined, or where the materials in course of 
treatment are liable to rapid deterioration. This provision has been 
applied to certain industries or branches of industry : furniture removal 
undertakings, taxicabundertak ings, carriers, undertakings for con- 
veyance by carriage, lorry, or cart ; transportation, loading and unloading 
of goods, shunting of trucks, weighing of trucks and other vehicles, in so 
far as these operations are accessory to an industrial undertaking ; 
ice factories ; manufacture of certain products or certain operations 
of a specifically chemical nature (maximum overtime 100 hours a year) ; 
stowage operations in the port of Antwerp ; fish curing (salting and 
smoking, 50 hours ; sprat curing, 100 hours) ; preserving of vegetables 
and fruit (200 hours, with a daily maximum of 12 hours). 


Individual Exemptions 


The table on the following page shows the number of individual 
permits issued from 1921 to 1924, in accordance with section 7 of the Act, 
allowing undertakings to exceed the normal limits of the working day by 


one or two hours a day and for not more than three months in the year. 
The issue of the permit is subject to two main conditions : (1) agreement 
with the employer and the organisation or organisations to which the 
majority of his workers belong, or in default of an organisation the major- 
ity of the workers ; (2) the necessity. for the management of the 
undertaking to cope with unusual increases in orders due to 
unforeseen events. 

The table distinguishes between undertakings in which the major- 
ity of workers are trade unionists and those where the majority are 
unorganised. It shows that the number of permits, and consequently 
the number of workers employed overtime, is considerably lower in the 
first case. 


Night Work 


Night work (section 8) is prohibited between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
but an exception is allowed in the eleven cases specified in the section, 
including undertakings in which the work is organised in successive 
shifts. In bakeries the working day may be fixed between 4 a.m. and 
9 p.m. The Royal Order of 10 August 1923 laid down that preparatory 
and accessory work in the bakery trade may be performed either from 
2 a.m. or until 10 p.m. Bakeries working on the shift system claimed 
that they should benefit by the general provisions of the Act on under- 
takings working in shifts, and therefore asked that the prohibition 
of night work should be withdrawn in their case. In accordance with 
various judgments of the Brussels and Ghent Courts of Appeal and the 
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Court of Cassation, the courts tend definitely to interpret section 8 
of the Act as prohibiting night work in bakeries working on the shift 
system, as in others. 

The limits of the working day may be altered for industries subject 
to seasonal fluctuations. Under this provision the Royal Order of 
20 June 1924 laid down, in order to remove the necessity for working 
during the heat of the day, that work might begin at 5 a.m. and end at 
7 p.m. 


Preparatory and Accessory Work 


Under section 9 of the Act the limits fixed for the beginning and end of 
the working day may be exceeded for preparatory or accessory work 
which must of necessity be performed outside the time assigned for 
the general process ‘of production (work to be defined by Royal Order). 
Only one Order, that of 10 August 1923, has been issued in pursuance 
of this provision of the Act. For the benefit of preparatory and acces- 
sory work in the bakery trade it allows a shifting of the hours of work, 
which in this industry, as already explained, should normally fall 
between 4 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

This section also allows a shifting of the limits fixed for the working 
day in the event of urgent work required on machinery or work imposed 
by force majeure or unforeseen necessity in so far as its performance 
outside the normal hours of work is indispensable to avoid serious 
hindrance to the normal working of the undertaking. Any employer 


who made an application under this section, whether to extend the 
hours of work, or to employ his workers outside the limits fixed for the 
working day, had to estimate on his own responsibility whether in the 
case in question the special conditions laid down in the provision had 
really been fulfilled. If his views were not shared by the factory in- 
spectors, a report was drawn up and submitted to the courts for decision. 


Limits to Exemptions 


Under section 10, if a Saturday half-holiday is granted, the hours of 
work on other days of the week may not exceed 9. If an extension is 
allowed either to facilitate overlapping of shifts or to ensure the perform- 
ance of certain preparatory or accessory work, the working day may not 
exceed 10 hours. Again, persons engaged in certain preparatory or 
accessory work are entitled to a compensatory rest period to be fixed 
by Royal Order, without prejudice to the rest periods defined in the 
Sunday Rest Act of 17 July 1905. These compensatory holidays 
must correspond in length to the overtime required and must be not 
Jess than 26 full days in the year for workers who have to work two 
hours’ overtime a day. The report states that this provision on com- 
pensatory holidays is more elastic than that contained in section 4 
of the Act ; this latter entitles workers who have to work an average 
of 56 hours per week in undertakings where the processes cannot be 
interrupted. on Sundays to 26 days’ compensatory holiday a year, 
while section 10 is limited to workers employed 56 hours a week on an 
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average. Persons employed in undertakings with continuous processes 
whose working week exceeds 48 hours, but is not as much as 56 hours, 
are not entitled to acompensatory holiday in proportion to their overtime. 
This disadvantage is overcome by section 10. 


Remuneration 


Section 13 deals with wages. It first lays down that the reduction 
in hours of work due to the enforcement of the Act may in no case 
involve a reduction of wages, and, secondly, fixes the rates of overtime 
pay, namely, 25 per cent. increase for the first two hours’ overtime and 
50 per cent. for subsequent hours (100 per cent. on Sundays). A ques- 
tion to be settled by the factory inspectorate was whether the 50 per 
cent. overtime pay should be granted for hours in excess of the normal 
working day, or for those in excess of the normal working week. In 
other words, was the worker entitled to the 50 per cent. increase after 
the 10th hour of the day or the 5lst hour of the week. The second 
solution would appear to be preferred. The 100 per cent. overtime 
pay for work on Sundays is subject to such work being abnormal and 
exceptional. It has been decided that normally this increase shall 
be paid for Sunday work which involves exceeding the weekly limit 
of 48 hours. It applies also to Sunday work which in exceptional 
cases exceeds the 8-hour limit, even if the weekly maximum of 48 hours 
is not exceeded. 


Supervision 


Sections 18-25 of the Act relate to the supervision of its enforcement. 
According to the report 8,408 undertakings were inspected in 1921 
and 67 reports drawn up (26 convictions, in 10 of which the execution 
of the sentence was suspended). In 1922 the number of visits was 
38,757, of reports 327 (175 convictions, 124 suspended sentences) ; 
in 1923 the number of visits was 33,924, of reports 197 (112 convictions, 
63 suspended sentences). Finally, in 1924 there were 28,718 visits 
and 218 reports (17 convictions, 9 suspended sentences). 


Administration of Dominion Labour Laws 
in Canada in 1923-1924' 


As in the previous year, the Canadian Department of Labour reports 
fully on the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 
(pp. 5-7, 9-46), the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918 (pp. 79- 
85), and the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (pp. 125-126). The report 





* CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour : Report for the Fiscal Year ending 31 March 
1924. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1925. 136 pp. 
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also contains notes on conciliation in industrial disputes (pp. 47-50), 
the administration of the Fair Wages Order of 1922 (pp. 51-60), statistics 
of wages, hours of work, cost of living, and fatal industrial accidents 
(pp. 61-76), technical education in the various Provinces (pp. 86-124), 
the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 ( pp.77-78), and the International 
Labour Conference (pp. 127-136). 

Applications for boards of conciliation and investigation were made 
in 22 (39)! cases, and six cases were carried over from the preceding 
year; boards were established in 13 cases, and direct negotiations 
continued in seven cases after departmental mediation, while no strikes 
occurred in any of the cases submitted for investigation during the year 
(pp. 9-21). In the course of the year the Toronto Electric Commissioners 
obtained an interim injunction against the board appointed under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act on the application of the trade 
unions concerned in a dispute with the Commissioners. The validity 
of the Act was disputed in this connection, and the case has finally 
been referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (pp. 22-41). 
Meanwhile, as in 1922-1923, a Bill was introduced by the Government 
to amend certain provisions the interpretation of which was disputed :; 
but disagreement between the Senate and the House of Commons 
caused the abandonment of the Bill, as in 1923 (pp. 41-46). 

Strikes and lockouts occurred in 91 (85) cases, involving 32,868 
(41,050) persons, during the calendar year 1923 (p. 64). The prin- 
cipal strike was that of the steelworkers of Sydney, N.S., for 
improved wages and hours and recognition of the union ; this resulted 
in sympathetic strikes of coal miners elsewhere in the same Province 
and in Alberta, which were called by way of protest against the stationing 
of the militia and provincial police in the original strike area (pp. 48-50, 
62). Other disputes were caused in most cases by demands for higher 
wages or resistance to wage reductions (p. 63). As regards wages on 
government contracts, the Fair Wages Order of 7 June 1922 was. amended 
by an Order of 9 April 1924, which rendered it clearer and more definite 
(p. 51). The report contains a table of contracts under the Order (pp. 53- 
57) and complaints respecting wages paid by government contractors 
(pp. 57-60). Statistics are also given of index numbers of rates of wages 
for ten industrial groups in each year from 1901 to 1923 (p. 68) and 
of percentage changes in the cost of various necessaries of life annually 
from 1914 to 1920 and quarterly from March 1921 to March 1924 (p. 70). 

Fatal industrial accidents in 1923 are tabulated by Provinces and by 
monthsunder 38 industrial groups. Accidents of this kind were recorded 
in 1,412 (1,107) cases ; the largest proportion (26.4 per cent. as against 
24.7 per cent. in 1922) occurred in the transportation and public utility 
services, nearly half of this group being due to steam railways. Logging 
gave rise to 13.8 (13.7) per cent., and mining and quarrying to 13.3 
(15.2) per cent. of the fatalities. In all 220 deaths were caused by falling 
objects, 184 by falls of persons, and 147 by drowning (pp. 72-76). 

Under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act there were 67 





1 The figures in brackets are those for 1922-1923. For summary of the 1922-1923 
report see International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 758-759. 
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(78) offices open at the end of the year — 25(26)in Ontario alone. Applica- 
tions for employment were received from 597,783 (547,377) persons, 
including 116,889 (106,714) women. Vacancies were filled in 468,815 
(412,527) cases out of the 545,517 (489,816) notified ; 121,333 (111,545) 
of these placings were for employment not exceeding one week (pp.79-85). 


Factory Inspection in South Africa in 1923' 


There was little change in the industrial situation in South Africa 
during 1923, though some trades revived a little towards the end of 
the year (pp. 1-2). There were 4,719 factories on the register of the 
Factories Division on 21 December, as against 4,656 in 1922 (p. 22). 
These premises were supervised by a staff consisting of one deputy- 
chief inspector, one principal woman inspector, three district inspectors, 
and three men and two women assistant inspectors —less by one assistant 
inspector than in the previous year? (p. 4). 

The district inspectors and assistants paid 9,491 (8,504)® visits to 
factories in the course of the year {p. 19). They received 106 complaints 
(49 relating to hours of work), and found 47 were not justified, while 
50 were satisfactorily settled without resort to prosecution (p. 17). 
Notices to occupiers respecting contraventions were issued in 133 cases 
(57 respecting hours and Sunday work, and 29 respecting the registra- 
tion of establishments) ; and 227 notices were issued to local authorities 
of various types in respect of hygiene and fire escapes, general cleanliness 
and sanitary conveniences being the principal subjects dealt with (p. 18). 
Prosecutions were instituted on 37 (1) charges, and convictions obtained 
on 36 of them; the largest group related to unauthorised Sunday 
work (pp. 3,19). 

Though no general statistics are given of the number of women 
employed, the employment of young persons is discussed at some 
length (pp. 4-5, 18, 21). There were 667 (650) juvenile candidates for 
employment ; all but eight were granted certificates of fitness (pp. 4,18). 
Permits were granted for the employment of 125 (74) juveniles under 
fourteen years of age, 64 of them being Asiatics in the broom and brush 
trade, and only 12 in all not Asiatics (pp. 4, 21). In addition, 
various coloured children under twelve were found working at dried 
fruit factories, helping their mothers in cutting up fruit; this employ- 
ment was stopped by the inspectors (p. 4). In the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State few white children were employed, as the educational 
requirements kept most of them at school till the age of sixteen (p. 5). 





1 Union or SoutH Arrica. DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES: Annual 
Report of the Factories Division for the Calendar Year 1923. Pretoria, Govt. Printing 


Office, 1925. 23 pp. 
* For summary of the 1922 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, 


No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 304-306. 
® The figures in brackets are those for 1922. 
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The law relating to hours of work was generally well observed, 
except as regards bakeries in the Transvaal, where nearly a double shift 
is habitually worked on Fridays. The views of the various districts 
on night baking differed so much that no general recommendation in 
favour of a Draft Convention was possible. Bakeries and certain other 
undertakings worked fairly regular overtime (p. 5). Seasonal exemption 
from the limitation of hours of work were granted in 114 (118) cases 
affecting 12,358 (13,119) persons, and permits for Sunday work in 
445 (405) cases covering 15,334 (14,374) persons (pp. 6, 20-21). The 
regulations concerning holidays were generally well observed (p. 6). 

During the year 190 (228) accidents involving at least a fortnight’s 
absence from work, 26 (35) of which were fatal, occurred in registered 
factories ; over two-thirds of these accidents affected non-Europeans. 
The largest number of accidents (47) occurred in the woodworking 
industry, and the largest group of deaths (10) in sugar-milling (p. 23). 
It is noted that the proportion of injuries to fingers, hands, and 
arms is particularly high, and the necessity for educating all 
concerned in safety methods is emphasised (pp. 10-12). 

General cleanliness of premises is reported to have received insuffi- 
cient attention in many cases, even in well-equipped establishments. 
Sanitation was found to be defective in many rural districts and in 
some urban ones. Special attention was paid to the prevention of dust 
and fumes and to ventilation, in respect of which some progress was 
made (pp. 12-14). There were great improvements in the provision 
of washing facilities in the large: factories, but cloakrooms were fre- 
quently overcrowded (p. 7). 

Owing to the smallness of many factories, effective establishment 
welfare work was impracticable, and the association of employers for 
this purpose was therefore encouraged whenever possible. Some good 
workers’ clubs and canteens have been started in this way. The need 
for hostels is making itself felt in the Eastern Province (pp. 7-9). 
Maternity grants were applied for in 205 cases and accorded to 193 
women, 159 of whom were non-European (pp. 9-10). 

A special survey was made in the engineering industry, in respect 
of type of premises, hygiene, and safety. Buildings (chiefly of iron) 
were often found to be inconvenient, owing to the haphazard extensions 
made as trade increased. Ventilation was frequently inadequate, and 
this, coupled with the use of iron for walls and roof, produced uncom- 
fortably high temperatures, while Europeans were generally too 
heavily clad for the heat. Improved guarding of machinery was noted, 
but it was found that shop discipline was not strict enough for safety, 
and clothing needed regulation to prevent accidents. Changing rooms 
and lavatories were infrequent ; the employers alleged that they were 
not used where provided, but the workers advanced sound reasons for 
failure to use such accommodation as was available. Representative 
meetings of employers were held to cgnfer with the inspectors on possible 
improvements, and the workers were similarly convened, but fewer of 
them attended the conferences. It is hoped, however, that a revival 
of trade will produce more interest in the subjects dealt with (pp. 14-17, 2). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. Insome cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outlime was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402. 
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TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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(end of Wholly Partially me 
unemploye d anemployed panes Per Number a i . Partially 
mony | seston | ees | am. | [atpya| mere | ota 
Number Number loyed | cent.| in recepy Per Per 
cent. | cent. ploy of bénefit Number cont. Number cont. 
—| _— — 
1922 | j 
March } 71,004 | 1.1 — 1|13 | 34,800] 2.9 42,231 38,050 | 5.2] 28,192 | 4.0 
June | 36,850 | 0.6 — ; 06 | 35,796 | 9.6 33,393 19,068 | 26] 23,817 | 3.3 
Sept. | §2,349 | 0.8 — |26 1] 36,706 | 9.6 38,000 9,397 | 1.3] 17,084 | 2.5 
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May 129,933 i 3.6 155,033 | 5.0 e ° 130,788 7,289 1.2 30,206 4.9 
June 130,116 | 3.5 | 163,461 | 5.2 _- _— 113,119 6,483 1.0 29,108 4.7 
July _ _— — ad ° 111,886 —_ _ -—- — 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 


Prices AND Cost or LIiIvING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 


and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten. 

Since the introduction of the new currency in Austria prices have been so stable 
that it is no longer necessary to compile an index number for use in adapting 
wages to the cost of living. The Joint Committee which has hitherto done this 
has therefore been abolished and the indexes have ceased to appear. 

In future the index numbers appearing in the tables will be those of the Federal 
Statistical Office, now the only ones published in Austria. They by no means 
represent changes in the cost of living as a whole, since they cover only 16 items of 
food and 2 of heating. In spite of this, however, and although they are calculated 
on the base 1921 = 100, they give some indication of price changes from month to 


month. 


Hungary: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle. 

From this month onwards the tables will include the official index numbers 
prepgred by the Central Statistical Office of Hungary. They are calculated from 
a theoretical budget for a family of four persons (man, wife, and two children) 
representing three units of consumption on the Engel system. The groups are as 
follows : food (12 items, weighted) ; clothing (13 items, weighted) ; heating and light- 
ing (4 items, weighted ) ; and rent (one room and kitchen). Base: 1913 100. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wages Rates and Retail Pricesin Various Cities 


The tables below, giving wage and price statistics in various cities 
at | June 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are available, are in 
continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number of 
the Review' which gave data generally for 1 May 1925. Information 
is given for 18 cities, the figures generally having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the department of the central government 
or of the municipality which compiles these data. In certain cases 
figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on those fixed by col- 
lective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given 
the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases the figures 
given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which differ to a very 
small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage earners and 
their families. 





1 Iiternational Labour Review, Vol. X1I, No. 2, Aug. 1925, op. 279-281. 
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STATISTICS 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration are given below, brought 
up to date. 

Certain new data are now included in the tables. Since the beginning 
of this year Austria has sent monthly returns of the continental immigra- 
tion of aliens. Spain now gives, in addition to the monthly statistics 
of emigration and immigration of nationals, figures of aliens in transit 
(outgoing). The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes sends 
statistics of oversea emigration and immigration of aliens. 
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® Statistics destro 
The sign — signifies “* figures not yet received **, 


nO Ogurce pubiMehed **. 


The sign * signifies « 


* Migrants in tranc*s (returning) included. -, 


STATISTICS 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 





Nationals 


Nationals 
and aliens 





Argentina | Finland 


| 
| 


India 


Italy | Poland 


Crecho- 
slovakia 


Argentiua 


Roumania 





158,717 | 26,846 
60,846 | 12,129 
123,030 | 29,527 | 

t 


16,478 
16,350 
18,497 








Total 
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21,608 


32,872 


23.917 


10,806 | 

12,315 

21,057 

21,641 32,614 
15,642 

12,739 / 
12,195 
9,596 
14,786 
13,538 
15,487 
10,334 / 


39,406 
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| 12,413 | 


78,397 


170,226 


72,020 | 16,320 | 13,451 








1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


872 
829 
730 
447 
227 
198 
252 
214 





23,436 


aoe | 
13,983 | 





65,486 | 


41,150 


26,412 | 
20,308 { 14,036 
19,033 | 
18,167 | 
19,118 \ 
17,494 
12,501 | 49 199 


16,321 


1,434 
1,202 
1,268 
1,853 
2,071 
2,045 
1,243 
2,127 
1,824 
1,694 
1,269 





| reset | 
10,313 / 


1,020 


| 


1,611 
1,748 
1,515 
1,878 
1,251 
1,153 
1,199 
1,149 
1,266 
1,270 














| 201,591 | 26,136 


| 19,050 | _— 











1925 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


| 
| 
| 
| 


10,712 
13,131 
19,786 
19,063 
16,540 


1,314 
1,658 
1,763 
1,739 
1,547 


FLAP AS 
| ona cee 


488 
491 
854 








The sign * ‘inifies ‘‘no figares published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 




































































































































Nationals 
Nationals (repatriation) Aliens end aliens 
Period 
—— . . ro United Rou- | Crecho- 
toe Canada| Italy / Poland | Germany| Argentina} Austria | Canada States France mania | sievakis 
| 
1920 ° ® ° ° ° bd ° 49,656 | 142,386 | 129,808 . . 
1921 ° ° 30,083 ° ° ° ° 32,573 | 103,075 | 24,490/ 15,274 . 
1922 ° ° 55,641 ° 42,898 ° bd 23,733 | 99,816 | 181,472 | 13,663 |10,356 
! 
1923 
Jan. ° ° 2,675 4,124 68 bd ° 642 11,233 | 10,558 576 492 
Feb. ° ° 2,561 2,959 | 1,717 ° ° 723 12,911; 11,891 791 389 
Mar. ° ° 3,878 1,151 | 9,442 bd ° 1,662 16,365 | 26,330] 2,219 445 
April ° ° 3,465 1,609 | 5,417 ° ° 2,140 | 23,524 Y 1,187 $12 
May ° * 4,169 1,695 | 1,705 bg ° 2,149 | 27,170; 29,079] 1,128 414 
June ° ® 5,507 2,056 621 ° ° 2,084 27,405 | 29,315 993 362 
July ° ° 5,519 — 284 bg ® 1,848 25,294 | 18,745 699 379 
Aug. bd bg 6,762 — 242 ° bd 2,692 25,718 | 25,810 974 326 
Sept. ° ° 7,543 _— 116 ° bd 2,142 24,754 31,701 928 121 
Oct. bd ° 8,181 + 57 ° ° 1,845 21,989 | 19,625] 1,003 503 
Nov. ° ° 14,118 —_ 7 bd bd 1,307 25,887 | 16,690 733 880 
Dec. ° ° 15,120 — 10 ° bg 1,075 21,743 | 15,124 958 181 
Total 11,925 | # 79,498 ~ 1.08 17,497 | e 20,309 | 263,993 | 202,977 12,189 | 4,254 
1924 | 
Jan. 674 ° 4,273 35 1,579 ° 847 20,518 | 12,092 1,001 256 
Feb. 713 ° 5,232 3,164 1,740 ° 991 20,553 | 16,104 1,200 551 
Mar. 1,035 ° 7,697 3,107 | 13,983 2,193 ° 1,401 26,428 | 22,649) 1,040 495 
April 806 | 4,087| 6,949 5,735 1,825 bd 1,838 28,213 | 25,092; 1,062 474 
May 272 | 4,936) 6,483 3,142 1,059 ° 1,799 24,808 | 27,491 914 484 
June 269 | 4,720) 7,210 1,395 1,096 ® 1,795 24,126 | 18,898 610 235 
July 282 | 5,127; 7,256 542 1,144 ® 1,573 9,815 | 19,892 442 283 
Aug. 241 | 4,991; 10,220 302 1,213 ° 1,784 | 12,539 | 15,912 460 264 
Sept. 838 | 3,625) 11,305 aA 467 1,567 ° 1,366 12,230 | 16,416 540 423 
Oct. 220 | 3,480/ 11,794 382 1,180 ° 1,267 12,013 | 17,080; 1,125; — 
Nov. a 3,186} 14,126 14 —_— ° 926 | 13,952 | 16,082 251; — 
Dec. oe 3,165; 14.876 35 a bd 741 13,222 | 15,787 343 | — 
Total — | szau7 107,421 == 20,106| — bd 16,328 | 218,712 223,40 8,988 | — 
1925 
Jap. — 1,715} 6,009 — 280 — ,059 632 10,907 | 11,716} 483 339 
Feb. - 2,012} 5,486 — {11,739 os 255 800 8,107 | 14,157] 1,734 | 587 
Mar. — 2,731; 6,332 — {19,031 -- 557 | 1,297 9,263 | 16,888; 1,915 743 
April a —- 8,546 5,751 _— 660 — 10,808 | 18,416) — - 
May — a 7,258 — 4,933 — 350 as a 17,617; — _ 
June os — — — 2,569 — 204; — _ 12,273; — | 











The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. 





The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE VY. MIGRANTS Li TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 
Period South |Germany| Argestinn| Belgium | Dansig | Spain| Italy | Norway | Netherlands 
1920 ° 1,975 ° 28,648 30,578 ° 17,203 354 36,350 
1921 * |19,422 . 64,527 $2,727 ° 12,280 340 25,717 
1922 * |88,392 * 13,702 | 24,871 ° 15,349 641 10,586 
1928 | 
Jan. ° 3,328 ° 771 1,778 ° 1,827 ob) 
Feb. * 8,727 ° 747 1,716 ° 1,186 147 2.999 
March * 2,662 ° 374 712 ° 1,663 236 ) 
April ° 2,643 ° 502 1,705 ° 1,708 202 
May * 2,103 ° 340 1,055 ° 1,906 832 3,308 
June * | 4665 | * 912 lo54 | * 2'381 367} 
July ° 6,603 ° 1,238 3,361 ° 1,429 387 
Aug. ° 6,958 ° 1,774 201 . 1,899 360 6,288 
Sept. ° 6,185 ° 1,568 _ ” 2,436 320 
Oct. ° 6,260 ° 3,611 5,434 . 2,528 173 
Nov. * | 3056 | ° 21627 2664 | * 1.738 139 5,748 
‘ ° 2,844 ° 718 645 “ 1,940 06 
Total * |51,984 ° 15,177 21,219 + 22,086 2,884 | 17,336 
19% | 
Jan. ° 1,598 845 458 542 964 86 
Feb. . 1,823 309 367 642 * 1,195 80 4,524 
March 2 1,072 132 1,579 702 “ 1,586 117 
April ° 1,353 472 1,030 335 . 1,445 106 
May + 2,090 108 599 890 ° 1,351 150 3,659 
June . 1,579 301 $23 436 ° 1,471 99 
July . 1,170 144 1,687 ns * 1.189 103 
Aug. * 1,417 222 867 one * 1,076 84 3,055 
Sept. ° 1,771 164 915 ae * 1,707 4 
Oct. * 1,948 818 824 = a 1,823 65 ) 
Nov. * 1,677 _ 583 on * = “4 3,268 
Deu, . 890 oe 692 aa ee - 2 «(«&Y 
Total * 117,888 | 3,164 | 9,924 ~_ . 17,661 | 1,025 | 14,506 
1925 | 
Jan. 862 1,383 | — 230 _ 95 1,346 2) 
Feb. 472 1418| — 506 _ 149 1,231 19 3,217 
March 528 1,256} — 403 nee nee 1,621 50 (oS 
April = — _ 1,461 = on 2,178 _ 
May - -_ om 1,256 = o 2,525 _ 4,488 
June _— — — 530 _ _— —_— _ 
July - —_ _ 1,384 om = _ -— J - 





The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 


The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”’. 





Period 





South Africa 












































BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
velow continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
‘The titles are, asa rule, given in the original language with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 

South West Afriea 

The Half-Holiday Further Amendment Proclamation 1924. Dated 20 March 
1924. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1924, No. 131, p. 1583.) 

The Shop Hours Further Amendment Proclamation 1924. Dated 20 March 1924. 
{Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1924, No. 131, p. 1584.) 

Regulation respecting the Notification of Accidents in Mines. Dated 12 June 
1924. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1924, No. 138, p. 1664.) 

Immigration Regulation. Dated 27 September 1924. (Official Gazette of South 
West Africa, 1924, No. 144, p. 1750.) 

The Immigrants Regulation Proclamation 1924. Dated 27 September 1924. 
No. 23 of 1924. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1924, No. 144, p. 1739.) 

* The Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents and Industrial Diseases) Procla- 
mation 1924. Dated 15 November 1924. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 
1924, No. 148, p. 1822.) 

* The Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents and Industrial Diseases) Regula- 
tions, 1924. Dated 15 November 1924. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1924. 
No, 148, p. 1847.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O.M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tes 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. ‘T. = 
[zvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; J.O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travall ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;8.R. &O. = Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of 
Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 


of the International Labour Office. 
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Toyo 

* Arrété No. 246, instituant des livrets de contrat de travail et réglementant 
ja visite sanitaire des travailleurs des chantiers publics et privés dans le Territoire 
du Togo placé sous le mandat de la France. Du 27 octobre 1924. (Journal officiel du 
Territoire du Togo placé sous le mandat de la France, 1924, No. 50, p. 406.) 


AUSTRALIA 

New South Wales 

An Act to amend the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and Credit Act, 
1923, in certain particulars ; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 
20 December 1924. No. 45 of 1924. 

Regulations under the Co-operation, Community Settlement and Credit Act, 
1925. Published in Government Gazette, No. 22, 15 February 1924. 

Regulation in pursuance of the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and 
Credit Act, 1923. Published in Government Gazette, No. 53, 17 April 1924. 

Regulations in pursuance of the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and 
Credit Act, 1923. Published in Government Gazette, No. 66, 16 May 1924. 

Regulation in pursuance of the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and 
Credit Act, 1923. Published in Government Gazette, No. 142, 7 November 1924. 

Regulation in pursuance of the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and 
Credit Act, 1923. Published in Government Gazette, No. 156, 12 December 1924. 

Regulation under the Co-operation, Community Settlement. and Credit Act, 
1923. Published in Government Gazette, No. 159, 19 December 1924. 


CHILE 


Laws 
Decreto-ley No. 115, creando la carrera de medico sanitario. E! 21 de Noviembre 


de 1924. 

{Act No. 115, to create the post of Public Medical Officer. Dated 21 November 
1924.} 

Decreto-ley No. 340 que crea el Consejo Superior del Servicio de enfermeras. 
El 11 de Diciembre de 1924. 

{Act No. 340, to create the Superior Nursing Council. Dated 11 December 1924.] 

Decreto-ley 174 que divide el pais en nueve zonas sanitarias i establece la uni- 
ficacion de los servicios. El 27 de Diciembre de 1924. 

{Act No. 174, to divide the country into nine health districts and provide for 
the unification of services. Dated December 1924.] 


Orders 


Decreto Supremo que modifica el Reglamento Organico de la Beneficencia. 
El 26 de Noviembre de 1924. No. 165. 

[Presidential Decree to amend the Poor Relief Regulations. Dated 26 Novem- 
ber 1924.] 

Decreto Supremo que establece el reglamento organico de! Ministerio de Hijiene, 
Asistencia y Prevision Social, creado en virtud de lo dispuesto en el Decreto-ley 
No. 44. El 30 de Diciembre de 1924. 

{Presidential Decree issuing regulations for the constitution of the Ministry of 
Public Health, Public Assistance, and Social Insurance, created in virtue of the 
provisions of Act No. 44. Dated 30 December 1924.] 

* Reglamento del Decreto-ley No. 24, sobre Trabajo Nocturno de las Panade- 
rias. E) 31 de Diciembre de 1924. 

[Regulations under Legislative Decree No. 24 respecting night work in bak- 
eries. Dated 31 December 1924.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz tber Erhéhung der Leistungen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 
19. September 1924. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1924, No. 41 (102), 
Pp. 419.) 
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Gesetz tiber Aenderung der Leistungen der Wochenhilfe. Vom 19. September 
1924. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1924, No. 41 (103), p. 420.) 

Gesetz tiber Zulagen in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 3. Oktober 1924. (Gesetz- 
blatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1924, No. 46 (118), p. 457.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes betreffend Erwerbslosenfirsorge vom 28. 
Marz 1922 (Gesetzbl. S. 91). Vom 3. Okt. 1924. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1924, No. 45 (114), p. 453.) 

Gesetz betreffend Erhéhung der Erwerbslosenunterstitzung. Vom 19. Dezem 
ber 1924. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1924, No. 58, (154), p. 543.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Versorgungsgesetzes und des Alt- 
rentnergesetzes. Vom 26. August 1924. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1924, No. 39 (97), p. 389.) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


* Departement van Justitie. Kantoor van Arbeid. Toekenning van eenige 
bevoegdheden aan het Hoofd en de ambtenaren van het Kantoor van Arbeid, tenein- 
de hen in staat te stellen sich de vereischte gegevens te verschaffen, benoodigd voor 
de Overheidsbemoeienis met de arbeidsverhoudingen in Nederlandsch-Indié. 5den 
Mei 1924. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1924, No. 211.) 

[Department of Justice. Labour Office. Assignment of certain powers to the 
head and officials of the Labour Office, to enable them to procure the data required 
by the authorities in connection with labour conditions’ in the Dutch East Indies. 


Dated 5 May 1924.] 
FIJI ISLANDS 


An Ordinance to repeal the Indian Immigration Ordinance 1891 and re-enact 
certain provisions thereof. Dated 22 October, 1924. No. 7 of 1924. (The Ordinances 


of the Colony of Fiji, 1924, p. 62.) 

An Ordinance to repeal the Polynesian Immigration Ordinance 1888 and re- 
enact certain provisions thereof. Dated 22 October 1924. No. 8 of 1924. (The 
Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1924, p. 68.) 


FRANCE (French Colonies) 


Circulaire du ministre des Colonies, en date du 22 juillet 1924, aux Gouverneurs 
généraux, Gouverneurs des Colonies et Commissaires de la République au Cameroun 
et au Togo, relative aux mesures de prote&ion sanitaire 4 appliquer sur tous les 
chantiers publics et privés de travailleurs indigénes dans toutes les Colonies. (Bul- 
letin mensuel de I’ Office international d’hygiéne publique, 1925, tome XVII, No. 2, 
p. 122.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Isle of Man 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 1924. Passed 15 April 1924. Received Royal 
Assent 25 July 1924. Announced to Tynwald 7 October 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V.) 

An Act to provide for the Erecticn of Houses for the Working Classes. Passed 
15 April 1924. Received Royal Assent 25 July 1924. Announced to Tynwald 
7 October 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V.) 


Northern Ireland 

An Act to extend the powers of the Ministry of Labour to authorise the receipt 
of benefit in the first benefit year under Section 4 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1922, as amended hy the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923, and to apply those powers to the authorisation of bene- 
fit in the next subsequent benefit year ; and for purposes connected therewith. 
Dated 12 April 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 3.) 

An Act to amend the Explosives Act, 1875, in its application to Northern Ire- 
land. Dated 27 May 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 5.) 

An Act to empower the Governor of Northern Ireland to make temporary pro- 
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vision by Order in Council for the amendment of the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts (Northern Ireland), 1920 to 1924. Dated 29 May 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, 
ch. 14.) 


An Act to amend Section 11 of the Housing (Ireland) Act, 1919, and Section 2 
of the Housing Act (Northern Ireland), 1923. Dated 7 November 1924. (i4 & 15 
Geo. V, ch. 28.) 


* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland) 
1920 to 1924. Dated 7 November 1924, (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 25.) 


An Act to enable the Ministry of Finance to make further advances for dis- 
charging the liabilities of the Northern Irish Unemployment Fund. Dated 9th Octo- 
ber 1924. (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 18.) 


ICELAND 


Lég um breyiing a légum nr. 29, 20. juni 1923, um atvinnu vid vjelgaeslu a 
islenskum motorskipum. 4. juni 1924. (Stjornartidindi, 1924, No. 12, p. 14.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 29 of 20 June 1923 respecting enginemen on Icelandic 
motor vessels. Dated 4 June 1924.] 


Lég um breyting a légum nr. 81 ; fra 28. nov. 1919, um sjukrasamlég. 4. juni 
1924. (Stjornartidindi, 1924, No. 42, p. 90.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 81 of 28 November 1919 respecting sick funds. Dated 
4 June 1924.] 


Lég um atvinnu vid vjelgaeslu a islenskum motorskipum. 4. juni 1924. (Stjor- 
nartidindi, 1924, No. 50, p. 139.) 

[Act respecting enginemen on Icelandic motor vessels. Dated 4 June 1924.] 

Tilskpun um lyf og laeknisahéld i islenskum skipum. 1. december 1924. (Stjor- 
nartidindi, 1924, No. 56, p. 149.) 

[Order respecting medicaments and medical attendance on Icelandic vessels. 
Dated 1 December 1924.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht chun Buan-Fhoralacha do dheanamh chun ceapa agus seirbhis daoine i 
statsheirbhis rialtais shaorstait Eireann do regleail, agus chun colucht coimisineiri 
do bhunu chun scrudu agus deimhniu do dheanamh ar chailoctha daoine a tairg- 
fear chun Agceaptha, agus chun cricheanna eile a Bhaineas leis na nithe sin. 21 adh 
Marta 1924. Uimbir 5 de 1924. 

An Act to make permanent provision for the regulation of the appointment 
and service of persons in the Civil Service of the Government of Saorstat Eireann 
and the establishment of a body of Commissioners to inquire into and certify the 
qualifications of persons proposed to be appointed, and for other purposes connect- 
ed therewith. Dated 21 March 1924. No. 5 of 1924. 


Acht chun solathar tithe combnaithe do chur in usacht, agus chuige sin a udaru 
go dtabharfar deontaisi do dhaoine a sholathroidh tithe den tsort san, agus chun 
a chur in airithe go mbeidh abhar togala le fail ar phraghsanna reasunta. agus 
chun foralacha eile do dheanamh a chabhroidh chun uimhir na dtithe comhnaithe 
do mheadu. 21 adh Abran, 1924. Uimbhir 14 de 1924. 

An Act to facilitate the provision of dwelling-houses and for that purpose to 
authorise the making of grants to persons providing such houses, to ensure the 
supply of building materials at reasonable prices, and to make other provisions con- 
tributing to an increased supply of dwelling-houses. Dated 21 April 1924. No. 14 
of 1924. 


Acht chun leasu do dheanamh ar acht na dtithe (saoraidi togala), 19 24. 18 adh 
Mi na Nodlag, 1924. Uimhir 54 de 1924. 

An Act to amend the Housing (Building Facilities) Act, 1924. Dated 18 Decem- 
ber 1924. No. 54 of 1924. 


Acht chun leasu do dheanamh ar an dli a bhaineas le laetheanta saoire bainc 
agus laetheanta saoire reachtula elle d’fhurogairt. 18 adh Mi na Nodlag, 1924. 

An Act to amend the law relating to the proclamation of Bank Holidays and 
other Statutory Holidays. Dated 18 December 1924. No. 56 of 1924. 
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POLAND 


* Traktat Handlowy: Nawigacyjny pomiedzy Polska a Holandja podpisany 
w Warszawie, dnia 30 maja 1924 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 60, poz. 422, 
p. 889.) 

[Treaty of commerce and navigation between Poland and the Netherlands, 
signed at Warsaw on 30 May 1924. (Art. IX : Workers; Art. XII: Navigation.)] 


_LEGISLATION OF 1925 
GONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 


Paliepimas Butams Klaipedos Miestetwarkyti. 1925 Mt. Geguzes Men. 29 D. 


(Klaipedos Krasstu Waldzios Zinios, 1925, No. 51, p. 450.) 
{Order respecting the housing system in the town of Memel. Dated 29 May 1925.| 


Saar Territory 


* Verordnung ber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen 
Arheitern in der Glasindustrie. Vom 31. Marz 1925. (Amtsblatt 1925, No. 13, 
p. 102.) 

Bekanntmachung betr. Schadlingsbekampfung mit hochgiftigen Stoffen. Vor- 
sichtsmassnahmen zur Verhiitung von Unglicksfillen bei der Anwendung von 
Rlausadure, Zyklon, Ventox und 4hnlichen Stoffen zur Schadlingsbekampfung. 
Vom 10. Juni 1925. (Amstblatt, 1925, No. 15, p. 120.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Netherlands-Poland 


* Besluit van den 22sten Mei 1925, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van het op 30 Mei 1924 te Warschau tusschen Nederland en Polen gesloten 
handelsverdrag, met daarbij behoorend protocol (Staatshlad 1924, No. 594). 
{Staatsblad, 1925, No. 198.) 

[Decree respecting the publication in the Staatsblad of the Commercial Treaty 
concluded at Warsaw on 30 May 1924 between the Netherlands and Poland and 
of the relevant Protocol (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 594). Dated 22 May 1925. (Art. IX : 
equality of treatment for nationals of both countries in respect of social insurance.)} 


AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 

Rules of Court under “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1923’, in 
pursuance of ‘“‘ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1923”. Order X : Pro- 
ceedings for the enforcement of penalties incurred and the recovery of sums due 
to the Insurance Commissioner under ‘‘ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 
to 1923”’. Dated 12 March 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. 
CXXIV, No. 84, p. 1464.) 

AUSTRIA 


Verordnung vom 3. April 1925, B. G. Bl., No. 167, betr. Errichtung eines Eini- 
gungsamtes in Gmiind. (A. N., 1925, No. 5, p. 162.) 

Verordnung des Bundeskanzleramtes und des Bundesministeriums fir Land- 
und Forstwirtschaft vom 2. Juni 1925 iiber den Schutz der Kleinp&chter und der 
Pachter mittlerer landwirtschaftlicher Betriebe (Pachterschutzverordnung). (B. 
G. Bl, 1925, 43. Stick, No. 180, p. 659.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Handel und Verkehr vom 9. Juni 1925, betreffend 
die Deckung der Kosten der Arbeitsvemittlung bei den Arbeitslosenamtern in 
Burgenland, Tirol und Vorarlberg (XIX. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, 48. Stick, No. 201, p. 717.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 24. Juni 1925, betreffend die Festset~- 
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zung der Beitrage zur Arbeitslosenversicherung fiir die definitiv angestellten Bediens- 
teten der dem Sffentlichen Verkehr dienenden Eisenbahnen (XX. Durchfihrungs- 
verordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BJ., 1925, 48. Stick, 
No. 203, p. 718.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 25. Juli 1925 
iiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 
i6. Stick, No. 198, p. 714.) 


Lower Aastria 


XI. Verordnung vom 26. Marz 1925, B.G.BI., No. 33, betr. Wohnungsanforde- 
rung in Niederdsterreich. (A. N., 1925, No. 5, p. 166.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal déterminant les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire les réci- 
pients destinés a contenir des gaz liquéfiés, comprimés ou dissous. Du 20 avril 1925. 
(R. d. T., 1925, No. 5, p. 1077.) 

Arrété royal en date du 27 avril 1925 autorisant la Caisse générale d’Epargne 
et de Retraite 4 payer par I’entremise du Fonds national de retraite des ouvriers 
mineurs, les rentes de vieillesse et de survie 4 servir par la Caisse de retraite aux 
vuvriers houilleurs et aux veuves de ceux-ci appelées a bénéficier des avantages 
prévus par la loi du 30 décembre 1924. (R. d. T., Ne. 5, p. 1981.) 

Arrété royal fixant la cotisation de garantie a percevoir en 1925 pour l’exercice 
1924 (loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des acci- 
dents du travail). Du 27 avril 1925. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 5, p. 1077.) 


BULGARIA 


Act to amend and supplement Sections 58, 61, 74, 79, 80, and 108 of the National 
education Act. Dated 7 April 1925. 

Act to supplement the Act for the provision of cheap dwellings and the encour- 
agement of the building of houses. Dated 9 April 1925. 

* Act respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 
12 April 1925. 

Act respecting relief for men disabled in the war. Dated 25 April 1925. 

Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting the organisation and encour- 
agement of handicrafts. Dated 5th May, 1925. 

* Act respecting the extension of the railway system and ports. Dated 19 June 
1925. (Utilisation of compulsory labour service, ch. II.) 

Regulations for the Disciplinary Council under the General Railway and Port 
Directorate. Dated 12 May 1925. 


CHILE 


Decreto-ley No. 23 que crea el Consejo Superior de Proteccion a Ja Infancia. 
El 14 de Enero de 1925. 

[Act No. 23, to create the Superior Child Welfare Council. Dated 14 January 
1925.] 

Decreto-ley No. 261 sobre Alquileres. El 19 de Febrero de 1925. 

{Act No. 261 respecting rents. Dated 19 February 1925.] 

Decreto-ley No. 357 sobre aranccl de la ley de Alquileres. El 17 de Marzo de 1925- 

[Act No. 357, respecting the scale of charges under the Rent Act. Dated 17 March 
2925.] 

Reglamento para la aplicacion del Decretc-ley No. 261 sobre Alquileres. El 
18 de Marzo de 1925. 

[Regulations under Act No. 261 respecting rents. Dated 18 March 1925.] 

Decreto No. 153 sobre constitucién de los Tribunales de la Vivienda. El 23 de 
Marzo de 1925. 
, —e No. 153, respecting the constitution of housing courts. Dated 23 March 
925.] 
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ESTHONIA 


Maaseaduse tadiendamise ja muutmise seadus. 26. mail 1925. (Riigi Teataja, 
1925, No. 95/96, p. 457.) 

{Act to amend and supplement the Agrarian Act. Dated 26 May 1925.] 

Kaitsewaelaste ja nende perekondade pensioniseaduse muutmise seadus. 19 juu- 
nil 1925. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 109/110, p. 594.) 

{Act to amend the Act respecting pensions to members of the defence forces 
and their families. Dated 19 June 1925.] 


Maareformi teostamise miaarnste §81 muutmise maéarus. 27. mail 1925. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1925, No. 95 /96, p. 459.) 

[Order to amend §81 of the Agrarian Reform Administration Order. Dated 
27 May 1925.] 


FRANCE 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de )’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 21 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les entre- 
prises de fabrication du platre, de la chaux et des ciments et dans les carriéres anne- 
xées 4 ces entreprises. (J. O., 1925, No. 123, p. 4961.) 

Décret du ministére du Travail, de I’ Hygiéne, de !’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 21 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour !’appli- 
cation de Ja loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les hétels, cafés, 
restaurants et autres établissements de vente de denrées alimentaires 4 consom- 
mer sur place de la ville de Lyon et de diverses communes avoisinantes. (J. O., 
1925, No. 123, p. 4963.) 


Freneh Equatorial Afriea 


* Arrété du 7 janvier 1925 portant réorganisation du régime des prestations 
en Afrique équatoriale francaise. (Journal Officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 


1925, No. 3, p. 74.) 

Arrété du 7 janvier 1925 créant une direction de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne 
employée aux travaux de construction du chemin de fer Congo-Océan et détermi- 
nant ses attributions. (Journal Officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale frangaise, 1925, 
No. 3, p. 77.) 

Arrété du 20 janvier 1925 fixant les obligations, droits et allocations de la main- 
d’ceuvre indigéne du Chemin de fer et le fonctionnement du Service. (Journal 
Officiel de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1925, No. 3, p. 79.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 

Gesetz tiber den Verwaltungsrat des Internationalen Arbeitsamts, Vom 25. 
Mai 1925. (R. B. GL, 1925, II, p. 161.) 

Gesetz betreffend das Washingtoner Uebereinkommen iber die Arbeitslosig- 
keit. Vom 25. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, II, p. 162.) 

Gesetz betreffend das Genueser Uebereinkommen iiber die Stellenvermittlung 
fiir Seeleute. Vom 25. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, II, p. 166.) 

Gesetz betreffend das Genfer Uebereinkommen iiber das Vereins- und Koali- 
tionsrecht der landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiter. Vom 25. Mai 1925. (R. G. BL. 1925, 
Il, p. 171.) 

Gesetz betreffend das Genfer Uebereinkommen iiber die Entschadigung der 
Landarbeiter bei Arbeitsunfallen. Vom 25. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, II, p. 174.) 


Orders 
Verordnung iber Geschaftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten der Schieds- 
amter (Schiedsamtsordnung). Vom 8. April 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, No. 20, p. 219.) 
Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers III B. 2550/25 vom 2. Mai 1925 betreffend 
die Durchfithrung der Verordnung vom 20. Januar 1925 iber die Arbeitszeit in 
Kokereien und Hochofenwerken. (R. G. BL, 1925, No. 19, p. 209.) 
Richtlinien zu §18 des Hausarbeitgesetzes vom 27. Juni 1923 (R.G.BI. I, S. 
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472 und 730) und zu §2 der Verordnung aiber Fachausschisse fir Hausarbeit vom 
28. November .1924. (R.G. BI. I, S. 757). Vom 7. Mai 1925. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 20, 
p. 218.) 

Dritte Verordnung iiber die Versicherung der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschaf- 
tigten, nach dem vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 8. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI, 1925, I, p. 70.) 

* Verordnung iiber Ausdehnung der Unfallversicherung auf gewerbliche Berufs- 
krankheiten. Vom 12. Mai 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 69.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordhung uber die Bildung von Betriebs- 
raten im Bereiche des Reichsarbeitsministeriums. Vom 23. Mai 1925. (R. G. BL., 
1925, I, p. 80.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Arbei- 
tern in Walz- und Hammerwerken. Vom 28. Mai 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 82.) 

Abanderung der Bestimmungen fir die Aufsicht iber die nicht gewerbsmiassi- 
gen Arbeitsnachweise, die nicht Arbeitsnachweisimter im Sinne des Arbeitsnach- 
weisgesetzes sind, und iiber Einrichtung und Betrieb dieser Arbeitsnachweise. 
Vom 4. Juni 1925. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, Nos. 21-22, p. 299.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Postal Workers’) Inclusion Order, 1925, dated 
27 February 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 394.) 

The Ministry of Transport (Great Western and London and North Eastern 
Railway Companies’ Safety Regulations) Order, 1925, dated 28 April 1925, made by 
the Minister of Transport under Section 1 of the Regulations of Railways Act, 
1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 57). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 497.) 

The Ministry of Transport (Great Western, London Midland and Scottish and 
Southern Railway Companies’ Safety Regulations) Order, 1925, dated 28 April 
1925, made by the Minister of Transport under Section 1 of the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 57). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 498.) 

The Ministry of Transport (Great Western and London Midland and Scottish 
Railway Companies’ Safety Regulations) Order, 1925, dated 28 April, 1925, made by 
the Minister of Transport under Section 1 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889 
(52 & 53 Vict. c. 57). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 499.) 

The Ministry of Transport (London and North Eastern and London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Companies’ Safety Regulations) Order, 1925, dated 28 April 
1925, made by the Minister of Transport under Section 1 of the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 57). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 500.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations, 1925, dated 
8 May 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 494.) 


HUNGARY 


1925. evi XVIII Torvenycikk az epitkezes elémozditasat celzo intezkedesekril. 
Emlekezetil adom ezenne!l mindenkinek, akit illet, hogy Magyarorszag nemzet- 
gyitlese a kévetkez6 térvencycikket alkotta : 20. majus 1925. 

[Act No. XVIII of 1925, respecting measures for the encouragement of build- 
ing. Dated 20 May 1925.] 

* A m., kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 65593 / 1925 K.M. szamu rendelete 
az ipari munka térvenyes munkasziinetenek a szodaviz gyartasaval foglalkozo 
izemekre tértené ideiglenes felfiggesztese. 1925. evi majus ho 4-en. No. 243. 
(Beligyi Kézlény, 1925, 22. szam., p. 463.) 

[Order No. 65593/1925 of the Ministry of Commerce respecting the temporary 
suspensions of the statutory cessation ot work in establishments for the manufac- 
ture of soda-water. Dated 4 May 1925.] 

A magyar kiralyi igazsagigyminiszternek 25900 /1925 I. M. szamu rendelete 
a munkaigyi biraskodas targyaban. 1925. evi majus ho 27. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1925, 119. szam., p. 4.) 
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{Order No. 25900/1925 of the Ministry of Justice respecting jurisdiction in labour 
questions. Dated 27 May 1925.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi minszternek 69839 /1925. szamu rendelete az 
ipari munka vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi sziinetelesenek szabalyozasa targyaban 
94537 /1921. szam alatt kiadott rendelet 5. §-anak reszleges modositasarol. 1925. 
evi majus ho 29-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 121. szam., p. 2.) 

{Order No. 69839/1925 of the Ministry of Commerce to amend part of §5 of 
Order No. 94537/1921 respecting the cessation of work on public holidays and 
St. Stephen’s Day. Dated 29 May 1925.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi mirfszter 59805 /1925 szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi zsiinetelesenek szabalyozasarol szolo 94537 | 
1921. szamu kereskedelmiigyi miniszteri rendelet 6. §-anak kiegeszitese targyaban. 
1925. evi junius ho 2-en. (Budapest K6ézlény, 1925, 136. szam., p. 3.) 

{Order No. 59805/1925 of the Ministry of Commerce, to supplement §6 of the 
Order No. 94537/1921 of the Ministry of Commerce respecting the cessation of 
industrial work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day. Dated 2 June 1925.] 

A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaigyi miniszter 45741 /I. a 1925 szamu rendelete a 
kiilf6ldiek lakhatasi bizonyitvanyanak kiallitasahoz szukseges tiszti orvosi sizonyit- 
vany targyaban. 1925 evi junius ho 5-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 136. szam.., 
p. 2.) 

[Order of the Ministry of National Welfare and Labour respecting the medical 
certificate required for the issue of a residential permit to aliens. Dated 5 June 1925.] 

A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek 29027 /1925 N.M.M. 
szamu rendelete a munkaadoi igazolvanyokrol szolo 92500 /1924 N.M.M. szamu 
rendelet modositasa targyaban. 1925 evi junius ho 9-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 
132. szam., p. 2.) 

[Order No, 29027/1925 of the Minister of Nacional Welfare and Labour, to 
amend Order No. 92500/1924 respecting certificates from employers (sickness and 
accident insurance). Dated 9 June 1925.] 

A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 203000 /1925. VII. zsamu rendelete Kilféldiek lakha- 
tasi bizonylatanak megtagadasa gazdasagi okokbol. 1925, evi junius ho 9-en. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 141. szam., p. 1.) 

[Order No. 203000/1925 VII of the Ministry of the Interior, respecting the 
refusal of a residential permit to aliens on economic grounds. Dated 9 June 1925.} 

* Am. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 73631 /1925 szamu rendelete a kerek- 
parkélcs6nz6 ipar vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi sziinetelesenek szabalyozasarol. 
1925. evi junius ho 25-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 142. szam.) 

{Order No. 73631/1925 of the Ministry of Commerce respecting the cessation 
of work on public holidays and St. Stephen’s Day in the bicycle hiring trade. 
Dated 25 June 1925.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelmiigyi miniszternek 72434 /1925 XXII. szamu rendelete a 
celluloidot eldallito vagy feldolgozo ipartelepek, valamint a celluloidraktarak lete- 
sitese es fentartasa targyaban kiadott 78244 /1923. K.M. szamu rendelet 13. §-anak 
kiegeszitese irant. 1925. evi junius ho. 25-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 145. szam.) 

{Order No. 72434/1925-XXII of the Ministry of Commerce to supplement 
§ 13 of Order No. 78244 /1923 respecting the erection and maintenance of industrial 
establishments in which celluloid is manufactured or manipulated and of places in 
which celluloid is stored. Dated 25 June 1925.] 

A m. kir. miniszterium 4050 /1925 M.E. szamu rendelete a betegsegi es a vale- 
setbiztositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5400 /1919 M.1:. szamu rendelet kieges- 
zitese es modositasa targyaban. 1925. evi julius ho 3. napjan. (Budapesti Kézliny, 
1925, 148. szam.) 

[Order No. 4050/1925 M.E. of the Council of Ministers, to supplement and amend 
Order No. 5400/1919 M.E. respecting temporary rules for sickness and accident 
insurance. Dated 3 July 1925.] 


ICELAND 
* Lég um slysatryggingar. 7 mai 1925. 
[Act respecting accident insurance. Dated 7 May ‘1925.] 


* Lég um sattatilraunir i vinnudeilum. 15 mai 1925. 
[Act on conciliation in labour disputes. Dated 15 May 1925.] 
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IRISH FREE STATE 


The Merchant Shipping (Fees) Order, 1925, dated 6 April, 1925, made by the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 
(The Dublin Gazette, 1925, No. 39, p. 517.) 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 17 aprile 1925, n. 630. Sistemazione degli operai invalidi di 
guerra dipendenti dalla Direzione generale delle antichita e belle arti. (G. U., 
1925, No. 118, p. 1991.) 

|Legislative Decree No. 630 respecting the grading of disabled ex-service men 
who are wage-earning employees in the General Directorate of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts. Dated 17 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 19 aprile 1925, n. 628. Proroga delle disposizioni limitatrici 
della facolta d’inscrizione nelle matricole delle gente di mare. (G. U., 1925, No. 117, 
p. 1950.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 628 to extend the provisions respecting time limits for 
the right of registration on the seamen’s register. Dated 19 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 1° maggio 1925, n. 760. Estensione al personale postale, 
telegrafico e telefonico, proveniente dai ruoli della cessata Amministrazione austro- 
ungarica, del trattamento economico e giuridico del R. decreto 11 novembre 1923, 
n. 2395. (G. U., 1925, No. 129, p. 2308.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 760: extension of the financial and juridical sysiem 
prescribed by the Royal Decree of 11 November 1923 to the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services taken over from the former Austro-Hungarian Department. 
Dated 1 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 7 maggio 1925, n. 718 : Norme interpretative ed integrative 
del R. decreto 23 settembre 1923, n. 2655, e del R. decreto-legge 4 settembre 1924, 
n. 1695, circa l’assistenza degli emigranti nei locali di raccolta. (G. U., 1925, No. 125. 
p- 2170.) 

[Legislative Decree Ne. 718: rules to explain and supplement Royal Decree 
No. 2655 of 23 September 1923, and Legislative Decree No. 1695 of 4 September 
1924 respecting assistance to emigrants at collecting centres. Dated 7 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 10 maggio 1925, No. 918. Estensione al personale sanitario 
alla dipendenza de} Comuni o Consorzi, delle disposizioni dell’ articolo 8 del R. decre- 
to 7 ottobre 1923, n. 2349, circa il computo delle campagne di guerra nelle pensioni. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 143, p. 2564.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 918 to extend the provisions of Section 8 of Royal 
Decree No. 2349 of 7 October 1923 respecting the reckoning of war service for pen- 
sion purposes .o the public health staff employed by communes or federations 
thereof. Dated 10 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 14 maggio 1925, n. 666. Nuove norme per la liquidazione 
delle pensioni civili e militari. (G. U., 1925, No. 120, p. 2048.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 666: new regulations for the assessment of civij) and 
military pensions. Dated 14 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 14 maggio 1925, n. 756. Sistemazione in qualita di perma- 
nenti di operai mutilati e invalidi di guerra. (G. U., 1925, No. 125, p. 2176.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 756 : grading on the established staff of manual workers 
disabled in the war. Dated 14 May 1925.} 


Orders 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1925, n. 662. Modificazioni al regolamento per le coopera- 
tive di produzione e lavoro e loro consorzi ammessi ai pubblici appalti, approvato 
con R. decreto 12 febbraio 1911, n. 278. (G. U., 1925, No. 122, p. 2074.) 

[Royal Decree No. 662 to amend the regulations for productive and labour 
co-operative societies and companies organised by them which ere eligible for 
public contracts, as approved by Royal Decree No. 279 of 12 February 1911. 
Dated 5 April 1925.] : 

_ Regio decreto 16 aprile 1925, n. 637. Sistemazione degli impiegati e degli agenti 
di ruolo della cessata Amministrazione austriaca provenienti dal gid Governo 
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marittimo di Trieste e passati alla dipendenza dell’ Amministrazione della marina 
mercantile. (G. U., 1925, No. 118, p. 1990.) 

[Royal Decree No. 637: grading of permanent employees and officers of the 
late Austrian administration belonging to the former maritime directorate of 
Trieste and now attached to the mercantile marine administration. Dated 16 Apri: 
1925.] 

Regio decreto 19 aprile 1925, n. 695. Estensione al territorio di Fiume del R. 
decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3245, e della legge 22 dicembre 1912, n. 1361, sull’ 
{spettorato dell’ industria e del lavoro. (G. U., 1925, No. 125, p. 2177.) 

[Roval Decree No. 695 to extend Decree No. 3245 of 30 December 1923 and 
Act No. 1361 of 22 December 1912 respecting the inspectorate of industry and 
labour to the territory of Fiume. Dated 19 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto 30 aprile 1925, n. 685: Estensione al personale dipendente dal 
Commissariate generale dell’ emigrazione di alcune delle norme del R. decreto 
11 novembre 1923, n. 2395, e successive variazioni. (G. U., 1925, No. 123, p. 2100.) 

{Royal Decree No. 685 to extend to the staff of the General Emigration Depart- 
ment certain of the provisions of Royal Decree No. 2395 of 11 November 1923 
(respecting the grading and classification of civil servants), and subsequent amend- 
ments thereof. Dated 30 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto 14 maggio 1925, n. 830. Regolamento per l’esecuzione della legge 
che stabilisce provvedimenti in favore delle piccole industrie. (G. U., 1925, No. 134, 
p. 2373.) 

[Royal Decree No. 830: regulations under the Act issuing provisions for the 
encouragement of small-scale industry. Dated 14 May 1925.] 


JAMAICA 


* A Law to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the emigration of per- 
sons to certain foreign countries. Dated 7 January, 1925. No. 41 of 1924. 


MEXICO 

Circular determinando los requisitos que deben Ilenar los Ingenieros de Minas, 
respecto a las disposiciones vigentes para la proteccién de la vida de los trabajadores. 
E! 14 de enero de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, No. 3, p. 1303.) 

[Circular to specify the requirements to be fulfilled by the mining engineers 
in respect of the provisions in force for the protection of workers. Dated 14 January 
1925.] 

Decreto autorizando la fundacién de una Caja de Ahorros que se denominara 
- Caja Nacional Escolar de Ahorros y Prestamos. El 16 de Mayo de 1925. (Diario 
Oficial, 1925, No. 5, p. 423.) 

[Decree to authorise the establishment of a savings bank entitled ‘“‘ National 
School Savings and Loan Bank’’. Dated 16 May 1925.] 


NETHERLANDS 
Laws 

Wet van den 16den Mei, 1925, houdende wijziging van de Beroepswet. (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 190.) 

{Act to amend the Appeals Act. Dated 16 May 1925.] 

Wet van den 28sten Mei 1925, tot wijziging van de Pensioenwet 1922 (Staats 
blad, No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 216.) 

[Act to amend the Pubiic Service Pensions Act, 1922. Dated 28 May 1925.| 

Wet van den 28sten Mei 1925, houdende nieuwe wettelijke regeling van den 
coéperatieve vereenigingen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 204.) 

[Act issuing new statutory regulations tor co-operative organisations. Dated 
28 May 1925.] 

Wet van den 27sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging en aanvulling van den Pensioen- 
wel voor het personee] der Koninklijke marine-reserve (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 355) 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 274.) 

{Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting pensions for the Royal Nava: 
Reserve. Dated 27 June 1925.] 

Wet van den 27sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de Pensioen- 
wet voor het reserve-personeel der landmacht (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 356). (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 276.) 
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{Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting pensions for persons belong- 
ing to the reserves of the land forces. Dated 27 June 1925.] 

Wet van den 27sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de Pensioen- 
wet voor de landmacht (Staatsblad, 1922, No. 66). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 277.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting pensions for the land forces. 
Dated 27 June 1925.] 

Wet van den 27sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de Pensioen- 
wet voor de zeemacht. (Staatsblad, 1922, No. 65.) (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 273.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the Naval Pensions Act. Dated 27 June 1925.] 

Wet van den 27sten Juni 1925, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de Militaire 
Weduwenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 279.) 

{Act to amend and supplement the Soldiers’ Widows (Pensicns) Act, 1922. 
Dated 27 June 1925.] 


Orders 

Besluit van den 28sten Mei 1925, houdende vaststelling van het tijdstip van 
inwerkingtreding der wet van den 28sten Mei 1925 (Staatsblad, No. 204), houdende 
nieuwe wettelijke regeling van den coéperative vereenigingen. (Staatsblad, 1925, 
No. 206.) 

[Decree to fix the date of the coming into operation of the Act of 28 May 1925 
(Staatsblad, No. 204), issuing new statutory regulations for co-operative organisa- 
tions. Dated 28 May 1925.] 

Besluit van den 5den Juni 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
21 September 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 459), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 52 der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 

; 
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1922. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 227.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 September 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 459) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in Section 52 of the Agricul- 
tural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 5 June 1925.] 


‘ 
Besluit van den 13den Juni 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van \ 
6 







13 Maart 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 107) tot uitvoering van artikel 243 der Invalidi- 
teitswet, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 24 Mei 1921 
(Staatsblad, No. 737). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 231.) 
{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 13 March 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 107) b 
under Section 243 of the Invalidity Act, as amended by Royal Decree of 24 May 1921 
(Staatsblad, No. 737). Dated 13 June 1925.] 
Besluit van den 13den Juni 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van f 
14 November 1918 (Staatsblad, No. 589) tot uitvoering van de artikelen 6,7 en 8 
der Landarbeiderswet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 232.) 
{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 November 1918 (Staatsblad, No. 589) 
in pursuance of §§ 6, 7 and 8 of the Agricultural Workers Act. Dated 13 June 1925.] f 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 13 maja 1925 r. w przedmiocie odszkodowania dla robotnikow 
i pracownikow przedsiebiorstw spirytusowych, ktorzy z powodu wprowadzenia 
monopolu spirytusowego stracili zajecie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 59, poz. 415, 
p. 886.) 

{Act respecting compensation to wage-earning and salaried employees in the 
spirit factories who have lost their employment owing to the introduction of the 
alcohol monopoly. Dated 13 May 1925.] h 

* Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 11 maja 1925 r. w sprawie wymiang dokumentow } 
ratyfikacyjnych Traktatu Handlowego i Nawigacyjnego miedzy Poiska a Holandja, : 
podpisanego dn. 30 maja 1924 r. (ustawa z dnia 1 kwietnia 1925 r. Dz. U.R.P. 

No. 43, poz. 295). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 60, poz. 423, p. 900.) 

{Government Proclamation of 11 May 1925 respecting the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
Poland and the Netherlands, signed on 30 May 1924.] 


PORTUGAL 


Lei No. 1777. Torna aplicaveis varias disposicoes de leis aos mutilados e inva- 
lidos da guerra. 2 de Maio de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, Ist series, No. 96, ; 
p. 471: ibid., No. 101, p. 469, erratum.) 
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[Act No. 1777 for the administration of various provisions of the Act respecting 
persons disabled in war service. Dated 2 May 1925.] 

* Decreto dv Ministerio da Marinha No. 10450. Insere varias disposicoes rela- 
livas a assistencia a conceder aos emigrantes portugueses que embarquem em navios 
estrangeiros. El 13 de Janeiro de 1925. 

{Decree of the Ministry of Marine, No. 10450, issuing provisions respecting 
the assistance to be given to Portuguese emigrants who embark on foreign vessels. 
Dated 13 January 1925.] 

Portaria No. 4340 do Ministerio do Trabalho. Insere varias disposicoes relativas 
aos alvaras que os estabelecimentos considerados insalubres, incomodos, perigosos 
ou toxicos devem possuir. 9 de Fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, 
ist series, No. 30, p. 149.) 

[Order No. 4340 of the Ministry of Labour, to issue certain provisions respecting 
the licences to be held by establishments which are deemed to be dangerous, un- 
healthy or noxious. Dated 9 February 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10/561 do Ministerio da Marinha - Suspende a execucao do decreto 
No. 10450 de 13 Janeiro 1925, sobre assistencia a conceder aos emigrantes portu- 
gueses que embarquem em navios estrangeiros, continuando em vigor o disposto 
no decreto No. 7 : 309, com as alteracgoes constantes dos decretos Nos. 8847 e 10312, 
14 de Fevereiro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, 1st series, No. 38, p. 191.) 

[Decree No. 10561 of the Ministry of Marine, to stay the execution of Decree 
No. 10450 of 13 January 1925 respecting the assistance to be granted to Portu- 
guese emigrants embarking on foreign vessels and to continue the operation of the 
provisions of Decree No. 7309 as amended by Decrees Nos. 8847 and 10312. Dated 
14 February 1925.] 

Decreto No. 10598. Ministerio do Trabalho. Modifica o disposto no artigo 45° 
do regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado 
pelo decreto No. 8364, na parte relativa a novos processos de exploracao. 5 de 
Marco de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, 1st series, No. 49, p. 272.) 

[Decree No. 10598 of the Ministry of Labour, to amend the provision respecting 
war processes in Section 45 of the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious 
trades approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 5 March 1925.] 


Decreto No. 10879. Proroga por mais trinta dias o prazo estabelecido no § 1° 
do artigo 22° do regulamento do horario do trabalho. 26. de Junho de 1925. {Diario 
do Govérno, 1925, 1st series, No. 140, p. 715.) 

[Decree No. 10879 to extend by 30 days the time-limit fixed in subsection 
1 of Section 22 of the Hours of Work Regulations. Dated 26 June 1925.]} 


* Portaria No. 4412. Permite aos industriais a organizagao de turnos quando 
tenham necessidade de conservar as suas industrias em laboracao durante mais 
horas do que as consignadas no artigo 5° do decreto No. 10:782, inclusivamente 
durante dias completos e sucessivos. 29 de Junho de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 
1925, Ist series, No. 142, p. 726.) 

{Order No. 4442 to authorise persons engaged in industry to organise shifts 
when it is necessary to keep their businesses in operation for longer hours than those 
specified in Section 5 of Decree No. 10782, including continuance during full con- 
secutive days. Dated 29 June 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru modificarea unor articule din ; legea Casei de economnie, credit, si 
ajutor a corpului didactic. 30 mai 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 118, p. 6169.) 

{Act to amend certain sections of the Act respecting the Thrift, Credit, and 
Relief Fund for Teachers. Dated 30 May 1925.] 


Lege pentru organizarea si exploatarea cailor ferate. La 13 Junie 1925. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1925, No. 130, p. 6977.) 

[Act respecting the organisation and operation of the railways. Dated 13 June 
1925.]} 

Lege pentru unificarea administrativa. La 13 Junie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial 


1925, No. 128, p. 6850.) 
[Act to coordinate the administrative authorities. Dated 13 June 1925.j 
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Regulament de aplicarea legii pentru reorganizarea camerelor de comert si de 
industrie. 26 Mai 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 118, p. 6178.) 

{Regulations for the administration of the Act to reorganise the chambers of 
<ommerce and industry. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES (KINGDOM OF) 


Housing Act. Dated 15 May 1925. 

Regulations for the passing of a state technical examination by the officials 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Dated 17 April 1925. 

Regulations concerning annual leave for officials and other state employees 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Water Supply. Dated 1 May 1925. 


Order respecting the scope and nature of agrarian reform. Dated 30 May 1925. 
Regulations under § 83 of the Housing Act of 15 May 1925. Dated 23 June 1925. 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto-ley prohibiendo en domingo el trabajo material por cuenta 
ajena y el que se efectue con publicidad por cuenta propia, para todo el persona! 
de fabricas, talleres, almacenes, tiendas, comercios fijos o ambulantes, empresas 
y agencias periodisticas y bancarias, minas, canteras, puertos, transportes, explo- 
taciones de obras publicas, construcciones, reparaciones, demoliciones ; faenas agri- 
colas o forestales, establecimientes o servicios dependientes del Estado, la Provincia 
o el Municipio. El 8 de Junio de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 160, p. 1646.) 

{Legislative Decree to prohibit the performance on Sunday of manual work 
on account of another, and of work done publicly on the worker’s own account, for 
all persons employed in factories, workshops, warehouses, shops, stationary or 
itinerant commercial undertakings, newspaper and banking undertakings and of- 
fices, mines, quarries, harbours, transportation, public works, constructional, repair- 
ing and demolition work, undertakings in agriculture and forestry, and state, 
provincial and communal establishments and services. Dated 8 June 1925.] 

Real orden sobre aplicacién de las leyes del Descanso dominical y de la jornada 
mercantil a los establecimientos de San Sebastian en que se expendan bebidas 
alcoholicas. E)] 2 de marzo de 1925. (Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo. 
Comercio, e Industria, 1925, Segunda Epoca, No. 9, p. 147.) 

{Royal Order respecting the application of the Sunday Rest Act and the Act 
respecting hours of work in commerce to the establishments in San Sebastian where 
alcoholic drinks are retailed. Dated 2 March 1925.] 

Real orden declarando competente a la Comisién permanente del Consejo de 
Trabajo para resolver los recursos que se entablen contra cualquier acta de aper- 
cibimiento que se levante por infraccion de las leyes sociales. 26 de marzo de 1925. 
(Boletin Oficial de} Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, 1925, Segunda 
Epoca, No. 9, p. 149. Title only.) 

{Royal Order declaring the Standing Committee of the Labour Council com- 
petent to pronounce upon appeals lodged against any fine imposed on account of 
a contravention of a law relating to social questions. Dated 26 March 1925.| 

Real orden determinando para lo sucesivo la forma en que se han de realizar 
los nombreamientos de un Vocal patrono y otro obrero para formar las Comisiones 
inspectoras de Jas Delegaciones del Consejo de Trabajo. El 26 de Mayo de 1925 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 155, p. 1552.) 

{Royal Order laying down rules for the method to be adopted in future for the 
nomination of an employer’s and a worker’s delegate respectively on the inspection 
committee of the Council of Labour. Dated 26 May 1925.] 


SWEDEN 


* Lag angaende 4ndrad lydelse av 3 § i lagen den 8 juni 1915 (nr. 177) om éver- 
gangsbestammelser i anledning av lagen den 30 juni 1913 om allman pensionsfér- 
sikring. den 29. maj 1925 (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 139, p. 217.) 

[Act to amend §3 of the Act of 8 June 1915 (No. 177) respecting transitional 
provisions in connection with the Act of 30 June 1913 respecting general pension 
insurance. Dated 29 May 1925.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


Internationa! Law Assoeiation. Transactions of the International Law Associa- 
lion 1873-1924, Part I. The Principal Resolutions passed at the Conferences. Part II. 
Subject-index of Reports and Papers (with their Authors) in alphabetical order. 
Compiled by Wyndham A. Bewes. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1925. vir + 
257 pp. 15s. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
VICTORIA 


Victorian Year- Book 1923-1924. By A. M. Lauauton, Government Statistician. 
Forty-fourth issue. Melbourne, 1925. vi + 628 pp., 2 maps. 2s.6d. 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Fourteenth Annual Report on Labour Organisation in 
Canada (For the calendar year 1924). Ottawa, 1925. 267 pp. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Department of Edueation. Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the year ended 31 December 1924. Charlottetown, 1925. 

The report is in four parts, devoted respectively to : (1) the Chief Superinten-- 
dent’s Report ; (2) statistics relating to primary schools and advanced graded 
schools ; (3) reports of the boards of school trustees, reports of school inspectors, 
report of the Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Union, etc. ; (4) courses of study and 
examinations. 


CHINA 


General Situation concerning the Workmen under Direct Control of the Ministry 
of Communications. Report presented by the Chinese Government to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Pekin, 1925. 

The report is in four parts dealing respectively with : (1). general and vocational 
education of workmen employed by the Chinese Government Railways ; (2) draft 
labour regulations ; (3) existing regulations relating to workmen’s compensation ; 
(4) draft regulations relating to the organisation of distributive co-operative socie- 
ties, provident and pension funds for government railway employees and workmen. 

It was intended to publish this report in Chinese, in English, and in French. 
Owing to lack of time only the first and second parts are given in French and 
the third and fourth in English. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Medical Research Couneil. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Fifth Annual 
Report to 31 December 1924 (Including personal contributions from investigators). 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 76 pp. 1s. 9d. 

The Industrial Fatigue Research Board include in their fifth annual report a 
short historical review of their past activities and indicate the lines on which their 
work can be further developed. The present work of the Board falls into three 
categories : (a) investigations of particular problems of wide industrial importance ; 
hours of work, effects of rest pauses and of change from one occupation to another 
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during the spell, accident causation, design of machinery, physiology of ventila 
tion, rate of improvement in industry ; (6) specific problems submitted by Govern- 
ment Departments or industrial associations ; the mos: important dealt with relate 
to: sickness in cotton weaving sheds, weight lifting and carrying, telegraphists’ 
cramp, illumination, coloured inks and papers, atmospheric conditions in mines, 
efficiency in typewriting, the pottery industry, and the jute industry ; (c) labora- 
tory researches ; these include researches relating to muscular work, tests for 
physical fitness, dynamic and static effort. Other investigations have been carried 
out into methods of vocational selection and guidance, accuracy of movement, 
repetitive work, muscular skill, and the effects of menstruation. 

A considerable amount of data has been collected in various fields and it has 
been possible to draw some general conclusions. The causes of inadequate output 
have been determined in a number of cases and appropriate remedies discovered. 

The second part of the Report of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board contains 
a number of persona! contributions from investigators. The paper on “ Learning 
Curves in Industry ” by S. Wyatt, calls attention to the importance of the learning 
process in industry and suggests a method of procedure for the collection of infor- 
mation in this connection. Interesting particulars are given on the rate of 
improvement in the learning period, the relation to methods of instruction adopted 
and type of work, and on individual differences. 

Miss May Smith contributes ‘‘ A Note on some Exceptional Work Curves 
related to Mental States ’’’. Mr. Eric Farmer deals with ‘‘ The Method of Grouping 
by Differential Tests in Relation to Accident Proneness ”. Miss Ethel M. 
Newbold shows the difficulties incidental to the study of “* Industrial Sickness 
Statistics’. Finally, astudy on “ The Significance of Output in the Investigation 
of Industrial Efficiency ’’ by H. M. Vernon, and a paper entitled “ On Personal 
Evidence as Data’”’ by H. C. Weston, complete the Report. 


——— —— Performance Tests of Intelligence. By Frances Gaw, B.A. Report 
No. 31. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 1v + 45 pp. illustr. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Gaw’s study is concerned with the development and use of performance 
tests of intelligence. The use of non-verbal! tests, she contends, ensures a more 
comprehensive view of mental ability than is afforded by linguistic tests alone. 
The work is in two parts. The first, which is introductory, deals with the need 
for these tests, their historical development, types, principal scales and uses of 
performance tests. The second part describes a series of performance tests, fur- 
nishing directions for giving them and the interpretation of the results; it also 
compares performance tests with other estimates of intelligence and with tests of 
mechanical ability and “ constructive ability ’’. 

A bibliography is included. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Second Report of the Ezplo- 
sives in Mines Research Committee, 1924. Paper No. 7. London, 1925. 9 pp. 3d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics 1924. Vol. LIX, 
Part III. Report on the Prices and Supplies of Agricultural Produce and Require- 
ments in England and Wales, 1924-1925. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925, 
pp. 91-147. 1s. 6d. 


Report of the Committee on Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices. Economic 
Series No. 2. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 106 pp. 1s. 6d. 


ITALY 


Ministero dell’ Economia nazionale. Direzione generale della Statistica. Ufficio 
del Censimento. Elenco dei Comuni del Regno secondo la circoscrizione amminis- 
trativa al 31 dicembre 1924 ¢ loro popolazione residente e presente (Censimento 1921). 
Rome, 1925. 209 pp. 


Index of communes and statistics relating to the population of Italy according 
to the census of 31 December 1924. 


. —— Risultati sommari del Censimento della popolatione eseguito il 
I dicembre 1921, I. Umbria. 12 pp. II. Venezia Tridentina. 12 pp. III. Venezia 
Giulia, 12 pp. Rome, 1925. 
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Results for Umbria and Venetia of the census of the population of Italy taken 
1 December 1921. 


NORWAY 


Seeialdepartementet. Ultkast til lov om lénnstvister i offentlige tjenesteforhold 
Innstilling fra den ved kongelig resolusjon av 3. juni 1919 nedsatte tjenestemansiro- 
mite. Oslo, O. Fredrik Arnesen, 1925. 100 pp. 

Report of the Government Committee appointed to investigate the question 
of negotiation, conciliation and arbiiration in public employment, with a Draft 
Bill relating to wage disputes in the public services. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneli, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale. Marea industrie si cami- 
nele de ucenici. By Ing. Stavri C. Cunescu. Bukarest, 1925. 20 pp. 


Pamphlet on the protection of apprentices in Roumania. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Recensement fédéral de la population du ter décem- 
bre 1920. 2e fascicule. Statistique des professions. Bulletin de statistique suisse, 
6e année, 7e fascicule. Berne, 1925. 127 + 232 pp. 12 frs. 

The tables showing statistics of occupations according to the census returns of 
1 December 1920 are preceded by a detailed study of the various problems con- 
nected with the compilation of such statistics. This study throws into prominence 
the changes in the composition of the population in Switzerland in 1920, as 
compared with 1910, due to the economic crisis, the influence of which was already 
shown in the number of unemployed persons at the date of the census. It gives 
also a general idea of the changes in the distribution of the working population 
during the last ten and twenty years and of the changes in the social groups (inde- 
pendent persons, manual and non-manual workers, etc.). Special chapters are 
devoted to classification of occupied persons according to age, the work of women 
and children, and foreign workers. The volume is a valuable source of information 
on the general economic life of the nation. It is interesting to note that the dis- 
tinction in the classification between “ industries ’’ and “‘ occupations ”’ made for 
the first time in Switzerland is in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
report on Systems of Classification of Industries and Occupations (Studies and 
Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 1; Geneva, 1924) published by the International 


Labour Office. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of the Interior. Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1924. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1924. 1v + 119 pp., map. 


-——- Bureau of Mines. Coal-mining Problems in the State of Washington. By 
George Watkin Evans. Bulletin 190. Washington, 1924. vir +- 79 pp. 20 cents. 


Metal Mine Accidents in the United States during the calendar year 
1923. By William W. Apams. Bulletin No. 248. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. 90 pp. 15 cents. 


——— ——- Quarry Accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1923. 
By William W. Apams. Bulletin 246. Washingten, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 
v + 76 pp. 15 cents. 


~~ ——— Surface Machinery and Methods for Oil-well Pumping. By H. C. 
GEORGE. Bulletin No. 224. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. vim + 148 pp. 
50 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Code of Lighting School 
Buildings. Bulletin No. 382. Safety Code Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. wv + 34 pp. 10 cents. 
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This code was revised under the rules of procedure of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, 16 June 1924, and officially approved as an ‘“ Ameri- 
can standard ” by the Committee. For this purpose a sectional committee, made 
up of representatives officially designated by the societies and organisations listed 
in the report, was formed by the Illuminating Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Architects, joint sponsors of the code. 


— Labour Conditions in the Shoe Industry in Massachusetts 1920-1924. 
By Robert S. Bittups and Philip L. Jones. Bulletin No. 384. Miscellaneous 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 46 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Post-war Labour Conditions in Germany. By R. R. Kuczynskt. Bul- 
letin No. 380. Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 
1v + 199 pp. 30 cents. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Boot and Shoe Industry 1907 to 
1924, Bulletin No. 374. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. m1 + 105 pp. 15 cents. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Iron and Steel Industry 1907 to 
1924. Bulletin No. 381. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. tv + 163 pp. 20 cents. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men’s Clothing Industry 1911 to 
1924, Bulletin No. 387. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. 51 pp. 10 cents. 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Carbon Monoxide Literature. 
By R. R. Sayers and S. J. DAVENPORT. Public Health Bulletin No. 150. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 54 pp. 10 cents. 

After a short historical review in which references to carbon monoxide poison- 
ing are traced back to antiquity, and some statistics relating to the occurrence 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, the authors dwell at considerable length on the 
symptoms and pathology of poisoning by this gas, and the percentages of carbon 
monoxide dangerous to breathing. Three important chapters are devoted respec- 
tively to methods of detecting carbon monoxide in the blood and in the air, the 
treatment and the prevention of carbon-monoxide poisoning. A summary, a 
bibliography, and an index complete the work. 


MARYLAND 


Bureau of the Commissioner of Labour and Statisties. Thirty-third Annual 
Report, 1924. Baltimore, 1925. vim + 222 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Proceedings of 
the 8th Annual New York State Industrial Conference, New York, 2-4 December 
1924. Albany, 1925. 239 pp. 

The questions on which addresses were delivered and discussions held included 
the peaceful solution of industrial disputes, labour’s participation in the conduct of 
industry, the stabilisation of employment, co-operation in the prevention of acci- 
dents, and the health of industrial workers. 


—— Bureau of Women in Industry. The Trend of Child Labour in New York 
State. Supplementary Report for 1923. Special Bulletin No. 132. New York, 
1924. 8 pp. 

The report supplements that for 1910 to 1922 published by the Bureau of Women 
in Industry ; it is intended to publish further supplements each year. Details 
are given of the number of employment certificates issued yearly ; these figures are 
practically the only current source of information on the number of children at 
work in New York State. The report shows an increase of approximately 4,000 
in the number of children employed in New York City during 1923 and of 7,000 
in the remainder of the State. School attendance figures are also given which show 
a 12 per cent. increase in 1923 over those for 1922. The number of children found 
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illegally employed for the period ending 30 June 1924 shows an increase of 585 over 
that for 1923, but it did not rise to the level of the years previous to 1922. The 
report includes a section on 1924 amendments to the labour and education laws 


affecting minors. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers. Sizty-fifth Annual Report from December 
1923 to December 1924. Manchester, 1925. xvi + 170 pp. 


Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Fourth Annual Report for the year ended 31 December 1924, London, 1925. 88 pp. 


Bellerby, J. R. Some International Aspects of Monetary Policy. Reprinted from 
the American Economic Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, March 1925, pp. 60-66. 

Mr. Bellerby’s thesis is that monetary policy and price policy cannot be consid- 
ered as purely national matters, for three main reasons: first, that price move- 
ments in one country inevitably affect price movements in other countries bound 
to it by commercial dealings and the fixation of the exchange rate ; secondly, that 
the burden of international debts is materially changed by price movements, 
particularly in a creditor gold-standard country like the United States ; thirdly, 
that any monetary policy, such, for instance, as the general resumption of the 
gold standard, cannot be successfully accomplished without preliminary arrange- 
ment between the countries concerned, as otherwise the supplies of gold might 
prove either redundant, or more probably deficient, with disastrous consequences 
in the way of inflation or deflation as the case may be. It is felt that the inter- 
national policy and outlook forced upon countries by monetary considerations 
will go far towards promoting international co-ordination and agreement in other 
respects. 


Bibliotheka Wyzszej Szkoly Handlowej w Warszawie. Rocznik. Warsaw, Nak- 
ladem Wyzszej Szkoly Handlowej, 1925. 240 pp. 

Year book of the Warsaw School for Higher Commercial Education. The 
volume contains four studies prepared by students, one of which deals with home 
work in the garment industry in Brzeziny. Each study is followed by a summary 
in French. 


Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association and the Gold, Silver, Electro- 
Plate and Allied Trades Manufacturers’ Federation. Annual Report 31 December 
1924. Birmingham, 47 pp. 


Catholie Social Guild. The Catholic Social Year Book 1925. Sixteenth year of 
issue. Catholics and the Problem of Peace. By Rev. Joseph Keatine, S.J. Jatro- 
duction on the Origin and Programme of the Catholic Council for International Rela- 
tions. By John Eppstein. Oxford, 1925. 110 pp. 9d. 


Cecchi, G. Les fluctuations du change abolies grdce 4 la rémunération équitable 
du travail établie par une nouvelle monnaie. Paris, 1925. 19 pp. 3 frs. Obtainable 
from the author at 109 bis, rue Saint-Dominique, Paris (VII®*). 

The plan for stabilising exchange suggested by Mr. Cecchiis based on the issue 
of a new paper currency covered by the aggregate real estate of the nation. The 
notes would be legal tender for one year only, circulation being thus stimulated, 
and the state would retain a certain percentage on the value of the notes called 
in at the date of the new issue as a tribute designed to replace all taxes now levied. 
The monetary unit adopted would represent the remuneration of one hour’s skilled 
labour, the basis on which would be computed the value of all property and service. 


Centrale générale des Travailleurs du Batiment, de ’ Ameublement et des Indus- 
tries diverses de Belgique. Rapports présentés au Congrés annuel du 31 mai et ler juin 
1925. Jette-Bruxelles. 104 pp. 

Reports submitted to the annual Congress of the Belgian Federation of Workers 
in the Building, Furnishing and Miscellaneous Trades, 31 May and 1 June 1925. 
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Cole, G. D. H. William Cobbett. Fabian Tract No. 215, Biographical Series 
No. 9. London, Fabian Society, 1925. 19 pp. 3d. 


Confederacion Obrera Centro Americana. Memoria de los trabajos realizados 
por el Consejo Supremo de la Conjfederacién Obrera Centro Americana, en su tercer 
aio social de 1924. San Salvador. 64 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Central American Confederation of Labour for 
1924. 


Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. Report of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War held in Washington, D. C., 18-24 January 1925. 375 pp. 

Among the addresses on existing organisations for peace delivered at the 
Conference may be mentioned one on “ The Internationa! Labour Organisation ”’ 
by Professor Feis, Head of the Department of Economics, University of Cincin- 
nati. 


Cowdrick, Edward S. Manpower in Industry. American Business Series. New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1924. x + 388 pp. 

Mr. Cowdrick, member of the Society of Industrial Engineers and author of 
an industrial history of the United States, outlines in this book the underlying 
principles of human relationships in industry and the various methods adopted 
in dealing with practical problems of personnel administration ; he sets forth with 
impartiality the arguments in support of all shades of opinion and discusses their 
respective merits. 


Cuneseu, Stavri C. Ocrotirea Ucenicilor. Bucarest, Asociatia pentru Ocrotirea 
ucenicilor industriali, 1924. 15 pp. 
The author deals with the protection of apprentices in Roumania. 


Currency Office Association, Bombay. Report of the All-India Currency Oj//ice 
Conference held 18 April 1925. Bombay. 35 pp. 4 annas. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. Tdligkeifsbericht [1924. Teplitz-Sché 
nau, 1925. 164 pp. 

The report of the Federation of German Employers’ Associations in Czecho- 
slovakia for 1924 was analysed in /ndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIV, 
No. 13, 29 June 1925, p. 580. 


Die Landwirtschafts-Genossenschajten Sowjet- Russlands.  Friedrichshafen- 
Berlin, Allgemeiner Genossenschaftsverlag, 1925. 32 pp. illustr. 


Short study on the Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Soviet Russia. 


Dominik, Dr. Rudolph. Vyndlezy Stditnich Zamestnancu. Published by the 
Czech Polytechnic High School. Brno, 1925. 7 pp. 


The author, Professor of Law in the University of Brno, deals with civil servants’ 
inventors’ patents and the legislation relating to the subject in force in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Englander, Dr. Konrad. Die Angestelltenerfindung nach geltendem Recht. Schrif- 
ten des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Erwin Jacosi, 6. Heft. Leipzig, A. Deichertsche ; Erlangen, Dr. Werner 
Scholl, 1925. vi + 82 pp. 

Study on the recruiting of non-manual labour in Germany under existing 
legislation. 


Fabra Ribas, A. La Organizacién internacional del Trabajo. Prélogo de Albert 
Tuomas, Director de Ja Oficina internacional del Trabajo. Minerva: Serie Social- 
Politica, Madrid, Javier Morata Pedrefio, 1925. 198 pp. illustr. 

A very complete and interesting work. First, the author examines the origin 
of international labour legislation and the early attempts at regulating labour 
conditions in the different countries. He then deals with the effort of the labour 


movement before and since the war to secure by international legislation an ameli- 
. 
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oration of labour conditions. Summarising the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
he reviews the principal articles and recalls the history of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation. He gives the Preamble to Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty and the Labour Charter, and describes the mechanism of the International 
Labour Organisation. A chapter is devoted to the procedure of the International 
Labour Conference. Mr. Fabra Ribas sets forth the essential features of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the various Sessions, and includes 
in this chapter a table showing the progress of ratifications. After passing in review 
the different International Commissions connected with the Organisation, he de- 
scribes the plan on which the International Labour Office is organised and gives a 
brief analysis of the chief publications of the Office. In an interesting chapter 
he sets forth the opinions of various /well known people on the International Labour 
Organisation and describes the influence of the Office in Spanish-American coun- 
tries. A number of photographs are included. 
















Fédération suisse des Employés des Postes et des Télégraphes. Cinquiéme rapport 
annuel du Comité central pour l’exercice 1924. Lausanne, 1925. 82 pp. 

Fifth annual report of the Central Committee of the Swiss Federation of Post 
Office and Telegraph Employees, 1924. 










Fisher, Mrs. H. A. L. Then and Now. Economic Problems after the War a Hundred 
Years Ago. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. David LLtoyp GrorcGe. London, 
Humphrey Milford, 1925. x1 + 117 pp. 


A general comparison of the sufferings, unemployment, industrial upheav- 
als and agricultural distress, the financial difficulties and currency fluctuations 
characteristic of the post-war period in both the Napoleonic epoch and our own 
is followed by an exposition of the attempts made a hundred years ago to solve 
the outstanding problems of that time. The rural problem is the subject of a 
particularly careful and interesting analysis. Mrs. Fisher not only draws a parallel 
between the difficulties encountered in the various spheres at that date and at 
the present day, but points also to a similarity in the remedies proposed and the 
controversies which they still engender. She ends on a hopeful note: as “ our 
ancestors at last emerged into a period of prosperity and calm ”’, she sees a pussi- 
bility of more enlightened attempts to meet our present needs leading to a return 
of national prosperity. 

A bibliography and an index are included. 






















Freléchoux, Maurice. Le contréle ouvrier. dans l'industrie. Macon, J. Buguet- 


Comptour, 1923. 267 pp. 


The author is a convinced advocate of class co-operation. Social 
peace, he considers, can never follow a struggle in which there are victors and 
vanquished. It must be brought about through other means. Both workers 
and employers must put aside their personal views and feelings and realise that 
they are part of a whole, and that if either fails the work of production is jeopar- 
dised. Mr. Freléchoux holds that mutual ignorance and misunderstanding are 
at the root of industrial disputes. While the employer is prone to consider 
questions relating to production solely from the economic standpoint, the worker 
is inclined to dispute the importance of the economic interest and to subordinate 
it to the social interest ; hence industrial unrest. Mr. Freléchoux’s book is in three 
parts. In the first he defines workers’ control in industry, outlines its scope, and 
examines by whom and how the organs necessary to exercise it are constituted. The 
second part is devoted to the question of workers’ control in countries of industrial 
importance in Europe and in America. The third contains the author’s conclu- 
sions regarding problems raised by the introduction of workers’ control in indus- 
try. In his opinion the future of workers’ control is closely connected with the 
development of the trade union. His personal preferences lie with the English 
(“* Whitley ’”’) system which establishes, above the works committees, district 
councils and national councils composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, whose function is to deal with questions 
of general and local importance affecting industry, with working conditions and 
relations between employers and workers. This, he considers, is the most rational 
system and has, up till now, given the best results. 
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General Federation of Trade Unions. Twenty-sizth Annual Report, 1925. Lon- 


don. 46 pp. 





Goerrig, Dr. Franz. Das Arbeitsrecht in der Praxis. Eine Halbjahrsschau. 
I. Band 1924. Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenburg, 1925. 222 pp. 

A new half-yearly review devoted to labour legislation and designed as a prac- 
tical guide for the use of employers, directors, legal advisers, etc. Each volume, 
published one month after the close of each half-year, will contain a short review of 
the development of labour legislation during the six months just elapsed. The 
second part will be devoted to matters connected with legislation and jurisprudence. 
The arrangement of the data furnished will be simple and practical. 

The first volume includes, in addition to the usua! contents, a review for the 
year 1924. Incidentally, this pubiication will give the reader a good idea of the 
legal questions placed in the forefront of the curriculum for students of German 
labour legislation. 





Green, William. Child Labour. A Primer for Trade Unions and Study Classes. 
Workers’ Education Pamphlet Series, No. 6. New York, Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, 1925. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

A foreword to this little pamphlet points out tha. child labour was a national 
problem in the United States long befure the first Federal child labour law was 
passed by Congress in 1916 and that when over 1,000,000 children in the United 
States between the ages of 10 and 16 years are, in fact, child labourers the question 
is no longer an academic one. The pamphlet, which is intended as a primer for 
trade unions and study classes, is by the President of the American Federacion of 
Labour. It discusses various aspects of the child labour question and shows why 
the proposed child labour amendment to the constitution of the United States should 
be supported. The problem itself and the inadequacy of the State laws by which 
child Jabour is at present regulated are considered. The need for a constitutional 
amendment is shown ; the author points out that such an amendment, should it be 
ratified, will not prevent children from working but will give Congress the right to set 
up minimum standards for the labour of young persons under the age of 18 vears. 
It will not prohibit the employment of children by their own parents on a farm 
or interfere with the right of individual States to enact and enforce child labour 
laws provided that the standards fixed are not lower than those of the Federal! law. 
A list of organisations and individuals who support or oppose the amend- 
ment concludes the pamphlet. 


Grosseinkaufsgesellsehaft fir Consumvereine. Bericht 1924. Vienna, 1925, 


71 pp. 
Annual report of the Austrian Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1924. 


Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. IV. Abteilung. Spezifische Elemente der modernen 
kapitalistische Wirtschaft. Tubingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1925. vi + 420 pp. 

This volume, one of an important series of studies presenting valuable data relating 
to the progress of the economic and social sciences in Germany, is devoted to the 
theoretical problems connected with the organisation of modern economic life. 
The essential features of capitalism are dealt with by different authors. Special 
mention may be made of a study on wages by O. von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst which 
passes in review the various wage theories and deals also with economic and other 
elements which affect wages. Attention may also be drawn to an article on eco- 
nomic crises by Emil Lederer in which, after refuting other theories, the author 
attempts to prove that economic fluctuations are primarily due to the lack of pro- 
portion between the purchasing power of incomes, especially working class 
incomes, and the rapid increase in production. 


Halberstaedter, Hermann. Die Problematik des wirtschaftlichen Prinzip. Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, herausgegeben von der Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft. Abteilung I, Heft 3. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter 
und Co., 1925. 90 pp. 

An exposition of the economic principle which consists in aiming at the attain- 
ment of the fullest results with a minimum effort. The author examines its scien- 
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tifie value and the relations betweentheory and economic facts. This Tittle study 
is remarkable for the strict logic of the conclusions drawn and the careful methods 


employed. 


Hillman, Sidney. The Labour Banking Movement in the United States. An 
address before the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York at its semi- 
annual meeting on ‘‘ Popular Ownership of Property ”’, 9 March 1925. New York, 
Academy of Political Science, 1925. 8 pp. 


Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Report for the year ending 31 May 1923. 
Dublin, 1924. 136 pp. 2s. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Thirlieth Annual Report, includ- 
ing the Report of the Proceedings of the Special Congress held in Dublin on 14 and 
15 March 1924, the Report of the National Executive for 1923-1924,and the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Thirtizth Annual Meeling held in Cork, 4to 7 August 1924. 
Dublin, 1925. 236 pp. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliiitto. Vuosikeryomus 1924. Helsingfors, 1925. 
vil + 243 pp. 

Annual report of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Societies, 1924, 
with statistical tables provided with French, English and German tex.s. 


Kavalerov, J. N. Pnevmokonioz uglekopov Donbassa. Moscow, ‘“ Voprossi 
Trooda ”’, 1925. 109 pp. 

A part of an important work on industrial diseases in the Don basin, this study 
is devoted to pneumoconiosis among workers in the coal mines. The data published 
were collected by the author during inquiries carried out from 1900 to 1905, from 
1910 to 1914, and, finally, during 1923. Special mention may be made of the chap- 
ters on : the incidence and causes of pneumoconiosis ; the composition of coal dust ; 
the classification of cases of anthracosis ; diagnosis and prevention of pneumo- 
coniosis. 


Laski, Harold J. Socialism and Freedom. Fabian Tract No, 216. London, Fabian 
Society, 1925. 14 pp. 2d. 


Lautaud, Camille. Les conventions collectives du travail et la loi du 25 mars 1919. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1925. 171 pp. 

In the first part the author traces the development of collective agreements 
in France from their origin to the date of their legal recognicion and the enactment 
of the law of 1919. In the second he analyses the provisions of this Act, the valid- 
ity and scope of collective agreements, obligations implied, and penalties for 
breach of agreement. In the third part he deals with the prac.ical enforcement 
of the law and the first amendments ; he shows the development since 1919 of this 
new form of labour contract, the nature of which appeared at first to accord ill 
with the individualistic character of French legislation in general. 

The appendices contain statistics of collective agreements for the years 1920, 
1921, and 1922, classified according to industry, the data available relating to their 
clauses, and judicial decisions in litigation connected with collective agreements. 


L’oeuvre d’Henri de Saint-Simon. Extracts from the works of Henri de Sarnt- 
Simon with an introduction by C. Boue.é and a bibliographical note by Alfred 
PEREIRE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925. xxx + 264 pp. 10 frs. 


Maldére, P. van. Le probléme des migrations ouvriéres. Cahiers de la Commission 
syndicale de Belgique, No. 8. Brussels, May 1925. 102 pp. 

After a general survey of the emigration problem before the war, Mr. van Mal- 
dére examines the chief causes of workers’ migration, the attitude of the govern- 
ments in countries of immigration and in countries of emigration, and the position 
of foreign workers in the different countries. He then outlines the solutions suggest- 
ed by the international trade unions. 

The appendices include aseries of reports drawn up by trade union federations in 
regard to the question of migration, the resolutions adopted at international con- 
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gresses, the text of treaties and agreements made, and the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 


Mauvezin, Louise. La protection de la famille 4 Bordeauz et la région. Principales 
e@uvres bordelaises de protection des méres, des enjants et des familles. Bordeaux 
Edition spéciale de la Chambre de métiers de la Gironde, 1925. 48 pp. 

This litte pamphlet, which is in its second edition, is intended as a guide for 
working-class families who may be ignorant of the benefits to which they are en- 
titled under state laws or under local or municipal by-laws, or from public or chari- 
table associations. Concise information is given regarding the principal societies 
in Bordeaux and district engaged in welfare work relating to maternity, childhood, 
and for the encouragement of large families. 


National Amalgamated Society of Operative House and Ship Painters and Deeo- 
rators. Thirty-ninth Annual Report, December 1924. Manchester, 1925. 178 pp. 


National Joint Industrial Council for the Flour Milling Industry. Sizth Annual 
Report 1924-1925. London. 40 pp. 

The outstanding feature of the Report for 1924-1925 is the first Annual Report 
of the Technical Education Committee, which may be obtained separately from 
the Secretary of the National Joint Industrial Council. The report also includes 
a record of the work of the Council and of disputes and differences during the period 
covered and interpretations of agreements. 


Newfang, Osear. The Road to World Peace. A Federation of Nations. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. xxvi + 372 pp. 

In the early part of 1918 the author published, for distribution among the Iead- 
ing statesmen of the allied and neutral countries, a pamphlet advocating the 
establishment of a world government for the maintenance of permanent inter- 
national peace buil ton the lines set forth in the book now under consideration. Thees 
are : (1) a bi-cameral world legislature (members of the first chamber being repre- 


sentatives of states, and the members of the second chamber apportioned according 
to population ; decision to be by majority vote) ; (2) a world court with authority 
to interpret and apply international law; (3) a world executive organisation 
equipped with a force sufficient to enforce peaceful international relations. 
After reviewing the various causes of war — dynastic, religious, racial, and 
economic — and the inadequacy of the measures hitherto employed to abolish war, 
Mr. Newfang enumerates the reasons for a general world conference or organisa- 
tion, and examines the political, economic, physiological and racial objections which 
have been advanced. Seeing in a federation of nations the ultimate attainment 
of a perfect form of political organisation, he traces the growth of responsible govern- 
ment and the trend towards political integration from the earliest times down to 
the institution of the League of Nations. He then describes the organisation and 
functions of the League, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
International Labour Organisation. These institutions, he considers, form a rudi- 
mentary world government, a step towards eventual international unification, but 
their present form is open to serious criticism. The weakness of the League, as 
at present constituted, lies, he avers, in its organisation as a confederation of govern- 
ments and not as a federation of peoples ; its machinery is ‘‘ cumbrous and inef- 
fective ” and it lacks power to protect its covenants. The defect of the Inter- 
national Court is the absence of compulsory jurisdiction. While recognising that 
the efforts of the Injernational Labour Organisation towards harmonising the 
interests of capital and labour and securing social justice to the worker are an essen- 
tial step towards permanent world peace, he argues that the methods and principles 
enumerated in Part XIIJ of the Peace Treaty, which constitutes the charter of 
the Organisation, are incomplete and do not reach the heart of the problem. Social 
justice, in his view, demands “ not merely a living wage, but a just wage”. He 
Suggests the following plan as the best means of securing it : (1) limitation of divi- 
dends upon all capital employed to a fair rate of interest ; (2) establishment of a 
minimum subsistence wage ; (3) variation of the wages of labour and management 
above this minimum by the free play of competition through the laws of supply 
and demand ; (4) the division of the earnings of a business, above the fixed return 
for the capital employed, among the management and the workers in proportion 
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to their salary or wage. The criiicism which Mr. Newfang directs against the 
International Labour Organisation is similar to Lhat advanced in connection with 
the machinery of the League, i.e. the procedure is too slow-moving and the Organ- 
isation not strong enough to be effective. 

The fourth part of the book is devoted to suggestions as to the steps necessary 
for the development of the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of Internatio- 
nal Justice and the International Labour Organisation whereby a federation of 
nations as described above could be established. Mr. Newfang would broaden the 
scope of the International Labour Organisation to cover not only international 
industrial relations as at present, but also international trade relations, dividing 
its functions into those of a world department of labour and a world department 
of commerce, the chief official of both these departments holding a place in a cabi- 
net of the federation of nations. Among -he suggestions as to policy are the remov- 
al of restrictions on the freedom of workers to travel, work, or live in any part of 
the world they may select, and the establishment of fair and equal terms of business 
competition by the abolition of all tariffs and unfair advantages to traders of one 
| country over those of another. Finally, the author answers some possible objec- 

| tions to, and gives the draft of, the constitution for world government. The last 
pages contain the Covenant of the League of Nations. 





















Niekiseh, Ernst. Der Weg der deutschen Arbeiterschajt zum Staat. Der deutsche 
Arbéiter in Politik und Wirtschaft. Eine Schriftenreihe des “ Firn”. Berlin- 
Hessenwinkel, Verlag der Neuen Gesellschaft G.m.b.H., 1925. 22 pp. 


The first of a series of pamphlets designed to prepare the German working 
classes for playing their part in the political and economic spheres. 






















Philip, André. Le recours pour excés de pouvoir et !’activité corporative. Thesis 
for the Degree of Doctor of Law in the University of Paris. Paris, les Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1924. 138 pp. 

The author deals with the right of appeal to the French courts against abuse 
of power and the movement towards association in France, with particular refer- 
ence to civil servants’ trade unions. 











Piek, Fritz, and Weigert, Dr. M. Die Praxis des Arbeitsrechts. Das Handbueh 
fair die praktische Anwendung des Arbeitsrechts. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1925 
280 pp. 

A practical handbook giving a clear and concise exposition of labour legislation 
in Germany. A table of laws and a list of periodicals relating to labour legislation 
complete the work. 
















Presley, Fred. Y. The Economic Cycle. Its Application to Buying, Selling, Pro- 
duction and Investments. Cambridge (Mass.), Committee on Economic Research, 
Harvard University, 1925. 32 pp. 

The brochure describes the various phases of the trade cycle and explains 
briefly its principal underlying causes. The manner in which the movements of 
trade may be forecasted is examined and suggestions are made as to the way in 
which forecasts may be turned to profit in the policies of buying, selling, production, 
and investment. 

















“* Produktion ’’ Konsum-, Bau- und Sparverein in Hamburg. Die “‘ Produktion’ 
in Hamburg 1899-1924. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft Deutscher Konsumvereine. 
127 pp. illustr. 

Describes the development of the Hamburg Distributive, Building and Provi- 
dent Co-operative Society during the period 1899-1924. 








Renard, Georges. Les travailleurs du livre et du journal. Bibliothéque sociale des 
métiers publiée sous la direction de Georges Renard. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1925. 
2 vols., 277 and 351 pp. 10 frs. each. 


Mr. Renard’s book does not pretend to be an erudite work or a manual of the 
technical processes applied in the past or at the present day. He traces in broad 
outline the evolution of the book and the newspaper, describes the working condi- 
tions of those who contribute to their publication and their circulation, and indi- 
cates the causes, dates, and consequences of the important transformations in this 
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sphere throughout the centuries. The work is in two volumes. In the first the 
author deals with the history of the workers in the book industry, the technique and 
evolution of their trade, their political and social position, relations between the 
printers and the church and public authorities, the history of the periodical press, 
and the position of the intellectual workers connected with the industry. In the 
second volume Mr. Renard examines the political evolution of the book industry 
and the periodical press (the struggle for liberty, the alternate periods of restric- 
tion and of liberal treatment, gradual emancipation, the relations between the 
periodical press and public authorities). The second part of this volume is devoted 
to the technical evolution of the book and the newspaper, the third to their econo- 
mic evolution. The latter contains a short history of the bookshop and describes 
the economic evolution of the periodical press. 
This is an instructive and well-documented work. 


Sehweizerischer Gewerbeverband (Union suisse des Arts et Métiers). 45. Jahres- 
bericht 1924. Berne. vi + 120 pp. 
Annual report of the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts for 1924. 


— Rapport sur les examens de fin d’apprentissage sur la formation profession- 
nelle et les oeuvres de protection des apprentis en 1924, Extrait du rapport publié 
en langue allemande par la Commission des apprentissages et approuvé par la 
direction de l’Union suisse des Arts et Métiers. Berne, 1925. 23 pp. 


This report of the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts is in five parts. The first 
deals with final examinations of apprentices (number of candidates, Federal grant 
in aid of final examinations, Federal grants to Cantons for 1924, and organisation 
of examinations), regulations relating to, and development of, apprenticeship 
(Federal and Cantonal legislation), vocational training (reduction in grants, attempts 
at reform designed to ensure a better adaptation of vocational training to the needs 
of industrial production, the part played by workers and employers’ organisations, 
vocational classes) and, finally, protection of apprentices (provision of employment 


for apprentices, state aid, and assistance from private offices). 

The second part gives particulars concerning examinations in the different Can- 
tons of French Switzerland. The third gives the number and distribution by Can- 
ton of apprentices of both sexes who have passed the final examination. The fourth 
and fifth parts consist in statistical tables showing results of examinations for 
the spring and the autumn of 1924 and the number of apprentices examined from 
1877 to 1924. 


Spero, Sterling Denhard. The Labour Movement in a Government Industry. 
A study of Employee Organisation in a Postal Service. New York, G. H. Doran 
Co, 1924. xm + 320 pp. 


The author examines the character and status of trade unions in the United 
States civil service, working conditions in the post offices, the organisation of 
post-office employees, the right of association and the right to strike of civil ser- 
vants in general and of post-office employees in particular. He outlines the legal 
provisions in force relating to post-office employees, the present position as regards 
their organisation and the unions’ struggle for liberty. 


Takenobu, J. The Japan Year Book. Complete Cyclopaedia of General Informa - 
tion and Statistics on Japan and Japanese Territories forthe year 1924-1925. Earth- 
quake edition. Eighteenth annual publication. Tokyo, The Japanese Year Book 
Office. xxx + 4 + 718 pp. and vi + 270 pp. 


The issue of the 1924-1925 edition of the Japanese Year Book was delayed by 
the great earthquake which affected practically every sphere of national activity. 
A systematic and comprehensive account of this great calamity and the work of 
reconstruction is given in the appendix compiled with the assistance of contrib- 
utors of recognised competence in their respective spheres. The usual appendices 
to the Year Book (“‘ Who’s Who ”’, “ Business Directory ”’, etc.) have been omitted 
in this issue, but will be restored, fully revised, in the next edition. Special mention 
may be made of the chapters on labour and social problems (including a note on 
Japan and the International Labour Organisation, and on the feminist problem). 
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“Vsekobank”’ (All-Russian Co-operative Bank). The Central Co-operative Bank, 
U.S.S.R., 1912-1924. Moscow. 31 pp. map. 


Verband der deutsehen Buchdrucker. Jahresbericht 1924. Berlin. 96 pp. 
Annual report of the German Printers’ Union, 1924. 


Wilson, Lewis A. The Need for a State Technical Institute. Albany, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 1925. 17 pp. 

The purpose of this report, by the director of the Division of Vocational and 
Extension Education in the New York State Department of Education, is to dis- 
cuss the need for a new type of educational institution that would adequately meet 
many of the industrial requirements of that important manufacturing State. He 


summarises some of the chief functions of the proposed State technical institute; 
indicating their distribution by department as follows: industrial information, 
chemical and physical research, statistical research, factory construction, account- 
ing and business methods, trade and technical training, and management training. 


Wilson, Lewis A. The Present Status of the Part-time School Program. Address 
before the New York State Council of City and Village Superintendents, Albany, 
New York, 14 October 1924. 9 pp. 

An exposition designed to demonstrate the wisdom of the proposed amendment 
to the constitution of the United States which would authorise Congress “ to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labour of persons under eighteen years of age’’. The 
arguments put forward are divided under the following heads : reasons for the part- 
time or continuation school law, the significance of certain facts inregard toemployed 
children, the attitude of educators, the attitude of outside agencies, recent amend- 
ments to the part-time school law, some essential points of the present programme, 
and conditions under which part-time schools can be expected to succeed. 


Wolman, Leo. The Growth of American Trade Unions 1880-1923. Foreword by 
Wesley C. Mitcuett. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1924. 
170 pp. 

This report should still further enhance the reputation of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research for careful and objective studies of economic questions. 
The main chapters are devoted to : (1) changes in union membership 1880-1923; 
the conclusion reached is that “ losses in membership were in each case associated 
with and were probably, in part at least, the effect of business depression ”’ ; (2) 
a statistical enquiry into the numbers and composition of the working population 
in the United States in 1920 and 1921 ; (3) the extent of labour organisation during 
the same two years ; (4) the number of women in trade unions in these years, a 
matter on which singularly little information was previously available. The book 
is at one and the same time eminently readable by reason of the care with which the 
data are presented and thoroughly informative thanks to the numerous tables and 


charts which it contains. 

Zwiazek Przemyslu Wlokienniczego w Panstwie Polskiem. 
zadu z dzialalnosci w roku 1924. Lodz, 1925. 36 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Association of Polish Employers in the Textile 


Industry during 1924. 
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